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Prosperity Begins at Home 


The United States does not depend 
on war industries to sustain its pros- 
perity. Nor need it depend, when 
war production tapers off, on foreign 
markets to keep productive capacity 
utilized, as Commerce Secretary Saw- 
vers European trip implies (“Trends 
and Currents in) Business and— Fi 
nance,” UNW, Nov. 752). 


scrambling to unload our goods on 


Instead of 


our impoverished neighbors, why don't 
we explore the enormous demand — 
so. long deferred — here at home? 

We need to invest $10 billion or 
more in modernizing our highway svs 
tem. We need to stop the destructive 
floods and the shocking loss of  irre- 
placeable soil from our great Missis- 
sippi_ watershed. We need fully to 
develop our Columbia River in’ the 
state of Washington, which the far- 
visioned Theodore Roosevelt once 
said would someday be the third most 
important of our states. There's a 
long deferred opportunity to improve 
and expand schools, hospitals, and 
research Jaboratories for our civiliza 
tion of the future. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. Hersenr Let 


Stalin a Failure 


You boast in your December issue 
that “Stalin is a Failure” 
Ivan Karaivanov). Your unjustified, 


(article by 


impassioned war on the Soviet Union 
is likely to be an evil . . . Please con 
sider —and amend your ways. 
St. Petersburg, Fla 
Cuaries F. WeELLer 
The title “Stalin is a Failure” 
to the fact, 
Karaivanov, 
establish a 
Soviet Union and that uncertainty, 


refers 
well-documented by Ivan 
that Stalin has failed to 
“Marxist paradise” in the 
cynicism, and corruption have been 
the major products of his regime—En. 


Qualified Approval 


“The Businessman’s Revolution” (by 
Elliott Havnes, UNW Nov. 752) says 
some things that need to be said and 
that need to be 
American businessmen themselves. 1 


brought home to 


must, however, take issue with its 
viewpoint that it never occurred to 
the American businessmen that the 
democratic character of their indus 
trial life is the supreme product of 
America which they should. sell to 
. Other 
than that, the article makes a very 


their European colleagues 


useful contribution to American per- 
ception of employver-employvee — rela- 
tions. 
Leo TeEPLow 
Associate Director 
Industrial Relations Division 


National Association of Manufacturers 
New York, N. Y. 


The Many Faces of Peace 


It is most disturbing that a decent 
democratic organization like the New 
York State Peace 


inspired by members of the American 


Council, strongly 
Friends Committee, and the National 
Peace Council of London, presided 
over by Lord Boyd-Orr, Nobel Prize 
winner in 1949, should have such a 
similar name. 

It is still more disturbing, however, 
that “our friends beyond the Iron 
Curtain” should have succeeded in 
monopolizing and twisting the mean- 
ing of the word “peace” to such a de 
gree that people in our town and 
region visibly turn a shade paler from 
fear if one asks them whether they 
would like to work for World Peace. 

It is most disturbing and alarming 
that these 


selves religious, go to services regular- 


people might call them- 


lv, read quietly in their various sraver 
books about “the Prince of Peace” or 
“the Kingdom of Peace,” 





and vet be 
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This winter come to la 
Province de Quebec 
where all winter sporis 
ire at their best 
Enjoy the bright 
winter sun sparkling 
on the clear white 
snow, the brisk dry air 

of Quebec's mountain 
districts. Here you 
will be welcomed with 
true French-Canadian 
hospitality in 
comfortable modern 
inns and hotels 


Write today for your 
copy of free 
islustrated booklet 
“SKI IN LA PROVINCE 
DE QUEBEC” to 
Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Quebec City, 
Canada; or 48 2ackefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N.Y. 
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so frightened that they dare not even 





mention the word “peace” publicly 
except in a whisper. 

Something must be done quickly to 
stop this subversive type of robbery 
of the highest ideals of our civiliza 
tion; something must be done about 
letting the Cominform take away from 
us and mankind the finest and most 
precious concepts and ideas peace 


democracy, freedom — and twist their 
meaning until they represent the op 
posite, thus discrediting their use in 
the Western and free Eastern world. 

Whi follow 
Court Justice Douglas's suggestion and 
ideas of the 


the unaltered splendid 


cannot we 


Supreme 


“export the American 


Revolution,” 
formulation of a Jefferson or a Lincoln 


t 


» show the world that we can do 


more than give them machines, guns 
or technical know-how, as important 
as the latter things mav be! 


Schenevus, N. Y. 


OTTO WEIL 


Solved! 
Thanks for 
shrouds surrounding “The Mysterious 
Eden” (C.F. Melville, UNW> Novy 
52 followed articles on 


92). Having 
British Commonwealth 


removing some of the 


statesmen 
closely, T am now rewarded with the 
operative clue to their inner strength 
and vitality: they all spend half their 
day working in bed, 


Montreal, Canada JOSEPH ST, DENIS 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Who are ‘he readers of UNtreEp Nations Worip? Who are the men and 
women who» subscribe to it keep it alive, and read it month after month 
in increasing numbers? What kind of individuals form the nationwide 
family that believes in this publication and supports it? 

To get the answers to these exciting and Important questions we re- 
cently assigned an independent research organization, J. A. Ward, Inc., 
to undertake an extensive readership survey. 

The answers are in. Phey are revealing and encouraging beyond eXx- 
pectation. The subscribers of UN Wortp can be proud of the company 
they keep. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the tabulated answers is that 
our readers as a group are truly the leaders of their communities. They 
are not only thinking people, but they act on their convictions, as the 


following figures indicate: 


S6% of UNW readers vote in primary elections. 
65% regularly write or call on Congressmen. 

55% regularly write or call on state officials. 
43% are regularly active in political campaigns. 
91% take an active part in cause organizations. 
12% of them traveled abroad since 1945. 


100%, of course, are interested in world affairs. 


One more item: about 25% of our readers own television sets, but 80% 


of them spend as much or more time with UNW as before television. 


l 
* % * 


14) has a new title. We call it Books Are 


they are 


Our book department (seq), 
News 


world of ideas doesn't often get into the headlines; yet it is often more 


because we believe or should be. What happens in the 
important than topical news, because it is the force which molds tomor- 
rows headlines. 

The change of tithe 


are expanding our coverage of important books and we are assigning 


serves to point up a more radical change. We 


these works to some of the most competent critics in the various fields. 
International and political affairs, contemporary history, UN literature, 
descriptions of the various countries around the world, and similar sub- 
jects, will remain in the focus of our attention. But we reserve the right 
field 


that has something exciting or outstanding to offer. We believe that in 


of occasional excursion into pure literature, or indeed, into any 


this issue we have made an auspicious start, guided by our interim literary 
editor, Ned Chase. 

What would you do if you were the Chief of the General Staff of 
Russia’s Red Army? How would you plan the Soviet global strategy if wai 
should come? 

We directed these questions to one of the few men in the world capable 
of furnishing a cogent and authoritative answer: Captain B. H. Liddell 
Hart, one of the world’s outstanding military scientists. 

Captain Liddell Hart asked us for three months to work out the prob 
lem. We have just received a cable notifying us that his article is on its 
way to New York, We shall be proud to feature it in our next issue. 
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President Peron, 


we fold you so a year and a half ago! 


From the May, 1951 issue of UNW: 














From the December 5 1952 issue of The New York Time 








Is Peron’s A-Bomb 
- A Swindle? 


Peron’s Atom Dream Fades; 
Director Reported Arrested 










By EDWARD A. MORROW 


Special to Tas New Yorn Times. 

BUENOS AIRES, Dec. 4—Argentina’s atomic energy project 
has exploded with the force of a bursting soap bubble, it appeared 
today. According to engineers who had been engaged on the top. 
setret project, all the 300 work-; eo 








The chances are 9Mo 1 that the atomic explosion in Argentine 
occurred only in the imagination of a crank or a fraud. 


By PROF. HANS THIRRING 


Director, Institute for Theorr®’ 















ers in Argentina’s atomic energy 
pilot plant on Huemel Island at 
San Carlos de Bariloche have 
been dismissed. The same sources 0N Pi 







said that the Austrian-born aci- 
éntist, Ronald Richter, who was 
in charge of the project, had , 
been placed under arrest three Adenaur 
weeks ago. , : 

No official contirmation of these| Bundc 
reports was possible. However, b 
the fact that several engineers her 
reported back to t’ 











This is just one of the many scoops and firsts which make UN World 
the outstanding international magazine. Accurate information, 
confidential inside stories, and authoritative analysis are the three 
pillars on which this unique publication is built. If you want to un- 
derstand the world in which we are living and be prepared for the 


events of this climactic year, subscribe to United Nations World. 
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The State of the 





Beyond the News 


Vr is reasonable to assume that the 
I late Andre Simone will receive no 
obituary in the columns of Rudé Pravo 
—the paper he himself edited SO We 
are undertaking the doleful duty of 
reviewing his unusual life in this 
space, instead. 

Simone, you will recall, was one of 


the 11 


hanged early in December after the 


Czechoslovak Communists 


showiest Show Trial of the Soviet 
year: his “crimes” ranged from. es- 
pionage to Zionism. His was the 


name generally mentioned last in the 
news dispatches, as editor of the of 
ficial Party paper in Prague his posi- 
tion was important enough but, nom- 
inally at least, far Jess eminent than 
that of Minister 
Vladimir Clementis and Party General 
Secretary Rudolf Slansky. 


former Foreign 


However, this — relatively — little 
known figure was a man of great 
power. As the Kremlin’s eves and 


ears in Prague, he had become one 
of the most influential members of the 
Communist “inner circle” in his land, 
and of all those who took the stand in 
fulsome protestation of guilt, he was 
by far the most interesting personality. 

Simone, born Otto Katz, did not fit 
into any of the usual Party pigeon 
holes; ne was neither an ambitious 
adventurer nor a starry-eved idealist. 
The offspring of a bourgeois family, 
reared in a bourgeois atmosphere 
against which he never really rebelled, 
Simone was one of the very few who 
seemed almost to drift) into com- 
munism. It was circumstance, not 
conviction, which drew him to the 
Party. 

Before Hitler, he was the managing 
editor (and advertising salesman) for 
one of the leading “bourgeois” papers 
in Berlin. As such, he was a perfect 
specimen of the genus plavboy—a 
connoisseur of good food, bad women, 
and the easy life. His most notable 


and most cultivated characteristic was 


not political intensity: it was charm. 

Ironically, it was just this charm 
which made him so useful, at first, to 
the men of Moscow. Forced by Hitler 
into exile and by chance into com 
munist associations, Simone—bland 
and gay, evnical and unprincipled 
was an invaluable agent of the Gru. 
He served the Soviet political police 
well in’ France, in) Spain, and_ in 
Mexico. 

After the Red putsch in Prague 
Simone emerged as a real power be 
hind the Gottwald throne. His po 
sition—if not his personalitv—was that 
of a Grav Eminence. As Moscow’s 
trusted informer in the Czech Com- 
munist hierarchy, he could command 
respect and obedience. He seemed 
peculiarly invulnerable because he 
was not bound by loyalty to any po 
litical group or person—or even any 
ideology. He knew the mistrust of the 
Kremlin for intellectual independence; 
he made himself a model of obedience. 

Yet neither obedience nor diligence 


Andre Simone had 


made an unforgivable mistake. It was 


could save him. 


not espionage, or Zionism, or counter 
revolutionary agitation, or any of the 
other sins of which he stood officially 


accused: Simone was far too smart 
and too unhindered by principle to 
“deviate.” His offense against Stalin 
was as simple and as uncomplicated 
as his offense against Hitler, 19 vears 
before: Simone was a Jew, and in 
Communist Czechoslovakia it had be 
come politic to “get” a Jew. 

What a surprise it must have been 
for a man who had played his cards 


as carefully as Andre Simone, to dis 


cover his caution had been to no avail! 
After so many placatory years, to dis 
cover his masters were implacable; 
after seeking so zealously to. satisfy 
their every whim, to discover they 
were insatiable. And all because of an 
unfortunate error of birth! 

So it came about that, together with 
those men who were condemned to 
the gallows because they had not been 
shrewd enough, or flexible enough, or 
unscrupulous enough to keep pace 
with the changes in the Moscow party 
flexible 


and unscrupulous Andre Simone also 


line, Andre Simone—shrewd, 


kicked his life away on the gallows of 


bleak, gray Pankrace Prison in Prague. 


pp to Signs of Changing Times: in 
A England the number of domes 
tic servants in 1931 was 706,800. At 
the end of 1951, 178,000. 


roo often, we in the West credit 

= Communist adversaries with 
a kind of mystic infallibility they little 
deserve. On the contrary, they are 
guilty of at least as many clumsy and 
unnecessary blunders aS oul owt 
statesmen, and frequently they dis 
play a truly singular aptitude for los 
ing friends and influencing people ad 
versely 

This is by way of introducing a re 
port we have just received from Ger 
many. It offers as neat an example of 
Communist heavyhandedness defeat 
ing Communist purposes as has been 
brought to our attention for some time 

The Soviet zone of Germany, it ap 
pears needs experienced doc tors 
badly: 10,000 of them could find busy 
Western 
On the other hand nearly 
15,000 of the 65,000 physicians prac 


ticing can barely eke out a living. Both 


practices immediately. In 


Germany 


the Bonn government, therefore, and 


the German Medical Association were 


7) 








keenly interested in an exchange 
vhich would ease the financial plight 
of the doctors in the West and hie Ip thie 
ailing in Russia's Germany. 

Phere was one major obstacle 
West German doctors, hard wp as they 
were, expressed fear that in the Soviet 
zone they might be exposed to the 
pre SSUTCS and controls normally ASSO 
ciated with the “people's democ racy : 
there, 

“Nonsense 


thorities. “Such bourgeois insinuations 


replied East zone au 


are wholly unwarranted. There is 
nothing at all to worry about And 
two doctors from the West. represent 

ing the Medical Association, were duly 
sent up to Berlin to go into the whol 
matter with the Communist repre 

sentatives. 

Unfortunately, the pair was arrested 
by the East German politic al police 
at the zonal border. Their passports 
were taken away, they were taken to 
Party headquarters and there exhorted 
at great length and under great duress 
to pe rsuade the it colleagues to accept 
transfer to the East. 
“persuasion” went on for some days: 


The process of 


it was not until the two doctors had 


promised anything their inquisitors 


1 


asked that they were finally released 
and their passports returned, 

The two doctors returned to the 
Association Phey reported in full the 
cordial “invitation” the Eastern au 
thorities had extended: they also re 
ported in full their own uncomfortabl 
experiences. Thus far, our corre 
spondent informs us, the surge of West 
German medical men to the East has 
hee th somewhat less than remarkable 


in its dimensions. 


i. the Socialists inherit) Ku 
W rope Ihe delegates to the 


recent Second Congress of the Social 


ist International, at anv rate, were 


convinced that they will 

Julius Braunthal, the International's 
secretary, sought to refute the claims 
of the European “bourgeois press 
that the latest elections in Britain, 
Belgium, and Holland represented a 
turn to the right. He noted that in the 


6 


United Kingdom the Laborites ob 
tained a majority of the popular vote 
even though they Jost) then parlia 
mentary majority and the reins of gov- 
ernment. In Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. he pointed out. the socialist 
parties retained their dominant posi 
tion although they did suffer “transi- 
tory” losses. 

Phe Socialists’ hop s for the future 
as voiced by Congress delegates at 
Milan, were based on two main fac 
tors: first, the staying power the Social 
Democratic parties have demonstrated 
in the struggles against nazism, fascism 
and coTmmomunism and second, the de- 
cline of their chief postwar contenders 
for the rule of Western Europe—the 
Christian Democratic parties which, 
after 1945, achieved pre-eminence in 
many Continental countries. 

Braunthal reported the following 
figures to the Congress: membership 
in the Socialist International totalled 
9,870,000, representing 36 nations. 
Socialist. voting strength throughout 
the world is 62,600,000, In nine West 
Kuropean lands, Socialists are the most 
numerous political force; in eight of 
these (the United Kingdom excepted ) 
they control the government, or at 
least participate in it. 

Socialistically speaking, Braunthal 
conceded, there are two dark spots to 
an otherwise bright picture. In France 
and Italy the Socialists have not been 
able to make up the ground they lost 
to the Communists before and during 
World War Il. The French Socialists 
have been making some recent gains: 
under the le adership ot the venerable 
Léon Jouhaux, they are slowly and 


painfully breaking the Communist 


| 
monopoly in the trade unions. But in 
Italy, the bulk of the Socialists still 
follow Pietro Nenni, a complete cap 
tive of the Communists. The right 
wing Socialists remain split into rela 
tively small, mutually feuding sects 
The delegates in Milan found com 


fort, however, in the trend of Italian 


as well as French voters away from 
the center parties. They noted the 
steady decline of Premier Alcide de 
Gasperis Democrazia Cristiana since 
its phenomenal victory of 1948; a re- 


cent election in the province — of 
Bolzano, on Italy's Alpine slopes, Was 
cited in which the Christian Demo 
crats dropped suddenly from 21.7. to 
13.6 percent of the vote, while. the 
“radical right’—monarchists and neo 
Fascists—won 7.5 percent. 

To independent observers, Social 
ist jubilation at the loss by the demo 
cratic center to the antidemocratic 
right may seem strange. Was it not 
this very polarization, this destruction 
of the center, which paved the road 
for the triumphal marches of Hitle: 
and Mussolini? 

The Socialists, however, insist the 
analogy is an inexact one. They are 
convinced fascism will not be able 
to stage a full-fledged comeback and 
they see future Social Democratic 
gains in the present pluckings of the 
radical right. In fact, they foresee that 
within a few years (barring a Hot 
War) the Socialists will have captured 
the governments of all Western Eu 
rope, or will at least be part of all 
government coalitions. 


N AV wirary alliance between Ameri 
| / y . 
LYE ca and Western Germany may 


still await final decision and imple 





mentation, but the alliances of indi 
vidual American military men with 
individual Germans definitely do not: 
During 1952, an average of 500 
Frduleins each raonth were married 
to US soldiers stationed in Germany 
Phis is by far the highest figure in the 


seven Vvears of the occupation. 


7 HO wanted the Franco-Prussian 
W War, Bismarck o1 Napoleon IIe 
What were the real causes and conse 
quences of France's occupation of the 
Rhineland after World War I?) Could 
the policy of Locarno have reconciled 
France and Germany—and why did 
it fail? These are questions to which 
French and German historians alike 
have long had clear and concise 
answers. The only difficulty has been 
that the French had one set of clear 
and concise answers, the Germans a 
very different one. 

Today an ambitious and hopeful 
effort is being made to find common 





| 
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| 
| 
| 
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answers to these and other key ques 
tions in the history of the two nations 
—and, in fact, to draft a common blue 
print for the teaching of history on 
both sides of the Rhine. 

The French “Society of the Profes- 
sors of History and Geography” and 
the “Department of History of the 
German Bundesrepublik” have been 
working together on the problem and 
have succeeded in reaching accord on 
10 recommendations, offering ob 
jective answers to questions which for 
so long have poisoned Franco-German 
relations. Their recommendations are 
now being circulated among history 
teachers in both countries. 

Whether this common analysis, and 
the binational recommendations, will 
be accepted by the body of historians 
remains to be seen. But if so, it could 
be a starting point toward destruction 
of the nationalistic myths and legends 
which have grown up both in France 
and Germany. It is even conceivable 
that if voung Frenchmen and young 
Germans can agree on a common 
analysis of the historic development 
of rivalries between their fatherlands, 
they can agree on a common program 


to eliminate those rivalries. 


N A type of zeal peculiar to Com- 
| munist governments undergoing a 
wave of nationalism, the Chinese have 
decreed that all geographical names 
of foreign origin must be replaced by 
more patriotic appellations. Mount 
Everest, originally named for an Eng 
lish explorer, now becomes Cho-mo- 
lung-ma, Tibetan for “Water of the 
Sacred Mother.” 


OLLYWOOD’S monopoly of — the 
world’s film markets has been 


seriously challenged in 1952. Here 


are the latest production figures for 








last year: the US produced 100 pic 
tures, 20 percent less than in 1937; 
next on the list was India with 280 
pictures, followed by Great Britain, 
120, Mexico, 105, France and West- 


ern Germany, with 50 pictures each. 








Cold War on the Ice Cap 





THE COLD war is getting hotter up around the North Pole. That may 
sound like a paradox, but activity in the Arctic area has been conspicu 
ously feverish in recent weeks, as military strategists on both sides of the 
Iceberg Curtain can attest. 

The Russians are vociferously worried about the new American airbase 
at Thule, in Greenland, which virtually cancels out 12 years of Soviet 
effort to shift heavy industry to “sate” areas behind the Ural Mountains 
in Asia. U.S. strategic bombers stationed in Phule, to the great dismay 
of the Kremlin, can now reach any industrial center in Siberia in a five 
hour flight. This new core of Soviet war potential could be as easily 
blasted, therefore, as the old factory concentrations in Kuropean Russia 

American defense chiefs are just as worried, in their turn, by Soviet 
incursions #ito the Arctic. The Soviets have built airbases of their own 
on the opposite side of the Arctic, on Dickson Island and Franz Joset 
Land across the North Pole from Thule. They have backed these bases 
up with two brand-new coastal cities, Vorkutsk and Tiski, each of which 
has mushroomed to some 100,000 population. That puts Russia’s strategic 
bombers—the TuG-10s which can Hy 10,000 miles at 500 miles an hour 

within six hours of Chicago, Cleveland, and the Hanford atom plant in 
the state of Washington. 

To counter the Soviet advance, the United States has installed three 
radar stations within 200 miles of the North Pole — on floating islands. 


‘America is also building additional air bases, as quietly and hastily as 


possible, across from Thule on the east coast of Greenland. They will be 
another hour closer to Soviet targets, cutting the warning time for Soviet 
antiaircraft to a very narrow margin, should attack come. 

But in this deadly tit-for-tat, the Soviets have again countered with 
the latest move, In an official ukase of September 3, 1952, the Kremlin 
declared that four ill-defined sea areas appare itly extending from Russia’s 
top-of-the-world land border all the way to the North Pole, were Soviet 
“territorial waters”. The Russians accompanied this announcement with 
orders to Soviet naval and air units to haul in any non-Soviet vessels found 
in these seas and to “invite” any foreign plane flying over the area to 
land at the nearest Soviet field — or else. 

This is the boldest move in the Arctic “hot spot” to date. It has 
inspired Lieut. General William Kempner, commander of US forces 
in Alaska, to suggest that the United States, Denmark and Canada pro 
claim the waters on “their” side of the Pole as common property of the 
the three nations. Senator John J. Williams of Delaware urged that the 
whole question be brought before the United Nations. Both pleas, how 
ever, were rejected by the State Department. 

The result? Soviet ships are free to cruise in the Arctic approaches to 
Canada and Greenland, while the Siberian seas are closed tight to 
foreign nations. 

This leaves the field wide open to Soviet spying expeditions — and 
there appear to have been plenty. The Swedes report that many Russian 
vessels and U-boats, with disguised markings, have penetrated their sea 
approaches in the past two years and systematically photographed the 
Swedish coastline and its fortifications. Similarly suspect ships have been 
sighted over and over again off the coasts of Greenland and northern 
Canada. 

Under the circumstances, Allied officers responsible for the defense 
of Arctic waters are pressing for action by their civilian superiors, asking 
why the West should grant freedom of “their” seas to those who have 
extended the [ron Curtain to the North Pole. 














The State of the World 


United Nations Diary 


N November 15. of last year, 
() Abraham Feller, the UN’s chief 
counsel, tore away from his frantic 
wife and plunged out an apartment 
vindow to his death. Although Feller’s 
uicide was essentially a personal trag 


edy, much of the tension which took 


this re spect d American over the edge 


of sanity was and is shared by his 
fellow Americans on the UN) staff. 
Some 10 months of investigations into 
subversion among US employees at 
UN headquarters in New York have 
ferreted out 28 Communists or sus 
pected Communists from the 2,000 
Americans concerned; they have also 
produced wild statements to the effect 
that the UN is 
that it had better “clean up” or get out 
of the United States. 

Iimport int as it is to eliminate sub 
versive elements from the UN 
of the 


a “nest of spies and 


some 
methods unnecessarily em 
ploved have reduced morale to zero at 
the Secretariat, and left the world on 
vanzation 


unjustly suspect in the 


minds of too many Americans 


rewe 2.000 American employees in 

{ the UN Secretariat represent half 
of the total. This mumber includes 
everyliody from elevator oper itors to 
Assistant Secretary-Generals, OF these 
only 377 are professionals or staff of 
ficials, but they represent 28 percent 


of all such 


employe cs 


authoritative powerful 

Obviously, it is important for the 
United States that these US citizens 
emploved at the UN should be loyal 
to their country especially those 377 
who make decisions and determine 
policy. Other countries can control 
their nationals who work at the UN 
by the simple device of issuing or re 
fusing to issue passports to this coun 
try. 

Lacking this safeguard, the United 
States Government made an informal 
agreement with the UN’s Secretary 
General—who has. sole responsibility 


for hiring and firing Secretariat mem 


S 


bers whe reby no emplovee would be 
taken on who was disloyal to his 
country 

For reasons which later became 
more apparent this arrangement did 
not work to satisfaction. Indications 
that the UN contained US Commun 
ists cropped up, and the pot began to 


boil. 


| ast April a Federal grand jury 
4 was empaneled to probe viola 
tions of the anti-subversive and _ es- 
pionage laws in the southern district 
ol New York One month later. «ll Se I} 
ate Internal Security 
(the McCarran Committee 


parallel hearings into disloyalty and 


subcommittee 


opened 


subversion among American employees 
at the UN. These combined inquiries 
had several important results. 

They were responsible, first off, for 
identifying the 28 Americans who, to 
date, have been separated or suspend- 


ed by the UN. It is not unlikely that 


further disclosures are in store. The 
McCarrar Committee is still active 
and a new Federal grand jury will 
undoubtedly take the place of the 
original, whose life ended December 3 

The investigations also led inevitab 
ly into the larger question of subver 
sion among non-American UN person 
nel working in the United States. The 
three-man legal panel appointed by 
the Secretary-General in the midst of 
the investigations to advise him on 
American employees recognized this 
fact. They went further afield and 
stated that no persons who had been 
or were “likely” to be engaged in 
activities regarded as disloyal by the 
US should be kept on the staff of the 
world organization. 

The interpretation the Secretary- 
General may—or may have to put on 
this legal recommendation is that no 
UN employee working in the US 
should. be retained who belongs to 


any Communist party ~aside from the 





Abraham Feller: his tragic death dramatizes a larger tragedy 














nationals of the Soviet-bloe countries. 
At this writing, reports indicate that 
the cases of 10 non-American UN em 
plovees in New York are being studied 
in connection with activity harmful to 
the security of the US. Should the UN 
administration decide to move against 
these or other non-Americans, the See 
retary-General will probably set) up 
a personnel board to hear their cases. 
This aspect of the question of dis- 
missals is still in its incubation stage. 
Since it involves the nationals of other 
member-states, there is a strong likeli 
hood that a thorough debate of the 
issue will take place in the General 


Assembly late this winter. 


N ousTING the 28 Americans, the 
I two investigating groups raised seri- 
ous questions concerning the efficiency 
and diligence of the State and Justice 
Departments. In a_ strongly-worded 
presentment made public at the close 
of its hearings, the grand jury accused 
the State 


cleared) disloval Americans for key 


Department of — having 
jobs in the UN, claiming that two 
were members of a “Soviet spy ring.” 

In a similar vein, the grand jury 
charged that “Washington” tried to 
hold up their presentment which they 
wished to make public in October. 
The next day, a House Judiciary sub- 
committee, which had been investi 
gating irregularities in the executive 
branch, ordered an immediate inquiry 
into alleged Justice Department “de 
lay, interference, and hampering” of 
the grand jury. 

If the State and Justice Departments 
emerged somewhat tarnished from the 
investigations, the United Nations it 
self came through with flving colors. 

Midway through them, the Secre 
tary-General referred to the agree 
ment on personnel he had made with 
the United States Government, and 
asserted that he had asked for State 
Department clearance on all of the 
377 Americans who occupied impor 
tant posts on his staff. He also stated 
flatly that he had never knowingly 
hired American Communists. 

Neither of these declarations was 
ever challenged. In fact, the grand 
jurv presentment put responsibility for 
disloval Americans at the UN square 
lv on the US Government. 


rye most serious charge brought 

| against the world organization 
was made by members of the MeCar 
ran Committee. The UN, they claimed 


(Continued on page 63) 








’ ‘mr gy oe e 
Needed: A UN University 
i e i 4 i 
e 

pHNSICALLy, we have demolished distance. Radio, television and the 
| jet plane have made us next door neighbors to the world, Culturally 
and ideologically, however, we are today still separated by chasms as wide, 
as deep, and as impassable as Tan has evel known. his is both the 
great tragedy and the great challenge of our time. 

One way to meet this challenge, | am convinced, one means of bridging 
the ideological distances as we have bridged physical space, is to create 
now—a living, working University of the United Nations. 

How to go about it? The mechanics, given even that degree of good 
W ill and common purpose which has marked the SuUCCEeSSCS ot some ol the 
subordinate Committees and councils of the UN, would not be difficult. 

Agree to establish the United Nations University, like the United Na 
tions headquarters itself, as an international enclave, but in a country 
away from the teeming centers of world power and conflict, a country 
which has historically distinguished itself for tolerance and freedom of 
thought. Norway, Sweden or Switzerland might offer UN U. a home. 


The University Chancellor should be a world-renowned educator elect 


‘ed by the General Assembly. The students, who would be guaranteed 


freedom of entry and freedom of movement by the host country regardless 
of ideological attitudes, should be selected by the individual countries 
themselves: a nation’s quota of enrollment would be based on its popula 
tion. Should any land not fill its quota, the Chancellor and faculty could 
complete enrollment from students of other countries 

The faeultv—and here would be the challenge for the nations to offer 
their best minds to the University—would not be limited in number. Each 
nation might send as many professors, in as many fields of academic 
study, as it chose. 

Degrees granted by such an institution would be a mark of distinction, 
indeed! They would be awarded after comprehensive examinations clos 
ing each academic year. Regulations for the examinations could be es 
tablished by the Chancellor and elected representatives of the faculty 

Who would foot the bill? The United Nations would pay for the 
physical campus, the academic buildings, and the housing facilities for 
faculty and students. Each nation would assume responsibility for the 
tuition and other expenses of its students and the salaries of the men it 
sent to teach at the University. Tuition should be large enough to provide 
the institution, ultimately, with a great World Library 

I realize that, in a world at cold war, such a project will be dismissed 
by many as visionary. Yet might it not, by opening the minds of men 
by creating a real market place of ideas, be one Way to climinate the con 
flicts which cause war, cold or hot? 

A United Nations University would offer one oasis from the arid blasts 
of hysterical nationalism. Its students might still be subjected to propa 
ganda to be sure, but they would also be exposed to opposing ideas: the 5 
would be, at last, in a position to we igh conflicting ideologies against each 
other and reach their own free intellectual choice. 

Such a University would not, of course, bring us to the portal of Utopia. 
Yet it would, I deeply believe, be a real milestone along the road of man 
in his never-ending search for truth and progress. 

Jenome Davis 


Yale University 














The State of the World 





As top reporters see it 


Can Eisenhower make a settlement with Stalin? 


Michael Caracappa 
The New York Times, New York 


This is, indeed 
the $64 question 
of the century 
That it is an ex 
tremely delicate 
question and one 


which millions of 





peace loving peo 
ples throughout the world are asking 
themselves at this very moment. can 
not be disputed, Because the United 
States has become the strongest of the 
free nations, the task of leadership 
naturally, has fallen to us and par 
ticularly, to the man who, on January 
20, will take over the reins of the 
government. It will be up to this man 

Dwight D. Eisenhower—to make a 
fresh start. 

Where can the General—as Presi 
dent of the United States—bevin? As 
he, himself, has said: “the choice 
the real choice—lies between polic ics 
that assume responsibility. awkwardly 
and fearfully—and policies that accept 
responsibility with sure purpose and 
firm will. The choice is between fore 
sight and blindness, between doing 
and apologizing, between planning 
and improvising.” 

Kisenhower has made a good start. 
He has promise d to “forego the diver- 
sions of politic s” and to concentrate 
on the task of cl sing the Korean War 
At this writing, he is carrying out his 
pledge to make a personal trip to 
Korea and thus “learn how best to 
serve) the American people in’ the 
cause of peace. 

Our new President may or may not 
he able to make a settlement with 
Stalin. But if, as with Korea, he feels 
that a personal trip to Moscow might 
help to clarify the situation that exists 
between the East and the West he 
should lose no time in doing so. Such 
a trip of course, is not to be looked 
upon as appeasement but as a gen 


uine desire on Eisenhower's part to 


10 


prove America’s sincerity and good 
will. 

I am certain that Stalin still enter 
tains the highest regard and respect 
for Eisenhower's superb leadership in 
the last war—when Russians and Amet 
icans were fighting a common enemy 

and would welcome a conference 
where both sides could “put their cards 
on the table” and strive for some 
agreement on ending the cold’ war. 
For my part, I would like to see Eisen 


hower make such a trip. 


El Abed Bouhafa 
Al-Misri, Cairo 

Instead of  in- 
quiring as to 
whether Eisen- 
hower can make 
a settlement with 
Stalin, one might 
better ask wheth- 
er a modus viven- 
di between the Atlantic and Soviet 


blocs is possible; whethe r the General 





can help unify and democratize At- 
lantic diplomacy to meet — militarily 
and ideologically — the | communist 
threat; whether, finally, the President 
elect can gain for the US the moral 
leadership of the noncommunist world? 

The conflicts which make for the 
present world tension do not as 
proc laime d by Western press and 
diplomats — stem from American-Rus 
sian national differences alone, or 
from. the verbal exchanges between 
American and communist representa 
tives in the United Nations. 

In the vital question of Germany, 
the French and British have plaved 
as great an obstructionist role as the 
Russians, in delaying a settlement. The 
turmoil and instability in Africa and 
both the Middle and Near East can 
be blamed squarely on the French and 
the British. The deadlock in Kashmir, 
which only Pakistani statesmanship 
and patience have prevented from be 


coming another “Korea,” is obviously 


the fault of our Indian friends. Th 
Korean question is a responsibility of 
the United Nations, even though on 
the one side, the US is the largest 
contributor, and on the other, the 
weapons of the communist forces are 
“Made in Moscow.” The war in Indo 
china and the “guerrillas” in Malaya 
can be put, primarily, at the doors of 
French and British colonialism. 

These facts must be admitted a 
priori if a positive, realistic, and honest 
approac h to the international situation 
can be expected from Ejisenhower, if 
a real answer to communist expansion 
is wanted. The views of American “in 
ternationalists” or of West European 
“democrats” that the world would be 
a heaven were it not, respectively, for 
Moscow's “neo-colonialism” or for 
Washington's too tough anti-Russian 
diplomacy are dishonest. The first are 
but attempting to absolve themselves 
of the blunders of American postwar 
policies in Asia and Africa; the second, 
to cover up the tyrannic and bloody 
record of colonialism. 

The rather balanced military po- 
tentialities of the US and Russia re- 
main the best argument in support 
of the belief that a modus vivendi may 
eventually be worked out. However, 
Russian consent to such an alternative 
to a “hydrogenic” war will manifest 
itself only when Eisenhower is able 
to convince his European friends that 
there can never be enough weapons 
to secure the freedom of Western Eu- 
rope and simultaneously = maintain 
their colonial domination in freedom- 
struggling Asia and Africa. 

It is fantastic to believe Stalin 
would make a deal with such a chaot 
ic, divided, and inconsistent bloc as 
the Atlantic nations: and it is unfair 
to assume that Eisenhower is not 
aware of this. Jacob Malik proposed 
a cease-fire only when the losses and 
military sacrifices of Korean and 
Chinese Communists had reached a 


saturation point. People are prone to 


Ae rere anne armen 








lend money to the rich, seldom. to 
the poor. Eisenhower's situation will be 
poor—as Truman’s has been — until 
the Atlantic armies are made. real 
armies, and the “free” world embraces 
all those who cherish freedom and 
not only Western Europeans. 

Thus, let us first ask whether Eisen 
hower can make a deal with America’s 
West European allies? Certainly it 
should be an easier (') deal for the 
US to make to check communist ex 


pansion. 


Edwin Tetlow 

London Daily Telegraph, London 

ELS a General Eisen 
hower, a brilliant 
team-leader and a 
soldier with ex 
perrence at close 
quarters — of the 
evnical and Mach 
iavellian workings 
of the Soviet mind, is probably as well 
fitted as any American to attempt a 
settlement with Stalin. He is un 
doubtedly better fitted than Mr. Tru 
man, a professional politician of very 
limited personal acquaintance either 
with Russians or other peoples of the 
world. 

But qualifications are of no im 
portance whatever in this matter. A 
settlement, in the sense of a practical 
agreement between two bargaining 
parties, simply cannot be afforded by 
America or the West. The record ot 
limited agreements made by — the 
Soviet Union since that) memorable 
day early in the summer of 1941 when 
Mr. Churchill warily accepted her as 
an ally because she was fighting Hitler 
is conclusive. 

Agreements made by her on ques 
tions of even modest importance have 
either been heavily weighted to Soviet 
advantage, or have not been kept by 
her in anything like the spirit in which 
thev were arranged. There can be no 
profit in deluding ourselves that any 
settlement which might be negotiated 
by General Eisenhower would be an 
exception. 

One of two things would probably 
happen if he tried to negotiate. He 
would either be confronted with d 
mands which would imply appeas 
ment and sacrifice of position and 
principle, or he would find himself 


enmeshed in interminable  negotia 


tions, deliberately strung out by the 


Russians to discredit him in the eves 
of the American people and the 


world, and to provide cover for 


further Communist burrowings—and 
worse—into the coveted territories of 
the non-Communist states and nations 

In Berlin, where the cold war so 
very nearly became a hot one, and 
here in the United States, where the 
Russians have used the United Na 
tions as a tool to nourish their unswery 
ing policy of ideological expansion, | 
have been driven to one inescapable 
conclusion. It is that everything they 
do is founded on the menacing 
premise that they aré already fighting 
a mortal duel with the west. They 
have used every device that has come 
to hand—the latest being the issue of 
repatriation of prisoners in Korea—to 
promote both their short and long 
range interests in that. struggle. 

Once the key fact is grasped, all 
imagining that General Eisenhower o1 
any body else Can hope to come to any 
satisfactory arrangement with the Rus 
sians is recognizable for the folly that 
it is. General Eisenhower would be 
extremely ill-advised even to think of 
negotiating. Stalin would be de 
lighted, and would profit. 

A settlement with the Russians can 
only be made by one policy—unyield 
ing and uninterrupted resistance all 
along the line, at whatever cost, by the 
West. Therein lies the road to safety 
and the possible avoidance of war. 
The United States and her allies must 
turn away their eves from the mirage 
of a negotiated settlement, and must 
present a front so united and so 
palpably backed by superior military 
strength and reserves that Stalin will 
know that any war he starts will be 
a lost one. The longer war is thus 
staved off, the stronger are the chances 


of Communism and 


Russian ambi 
tions dving of frustration 

One of the few occasions when the 
diplomatic initiative passed tempo 
rarily from Russia to the West was 
when the United Nations intervened 
in Korea to resist aggression by force 
of arms. Besides marking a milestone 
in the march of international civiliza 
tion, that action had two immediate 
effects. It frustrated a coup whereby 
aa defiance of a pres jOUS agreement 
be it noted—the whole of Korea was 
to be gathered into the Communist 
fold. It also brought the Russians 
scurrving back into the United Nations 
because their absence from the debat 
ing chamber had enabled that organi 
zation to do something for which it 
was founded, instead of being ham 
strung and foiled 

And, above all, it confirmed the 


argument that resolute resistance, 
backed when inevitable by military 
action instead of words and bids tor 
a settlement, is the only defence 


against Soviet ruthlessness. 


Wolfgang Koehler 
Hamburger Abendblatt, Hamburg 


Your question 
implies a strong 
belief in’ Man as 
Maker of History 
Let us suppose 
for arguments 
sake, that it is all 
a matter between 
Mr. Stalin and Mr. Eisenhower. Can 
then, Mr. Eisenhower make a settle 
ment with Mr. Stalin? 


I can think of at least three reasons 





fon hoping that he might do so 

1) From what IT read in his book 
Crusade in’ Europe, General Bisen 
howe got along exceptionally well 
with the Russians in 1945.) As a mat 
ter of faet. he got along with them 
much better than any other military 
man of the Western Allies. This 
knack might prove helpful again 

2) The Soviets seem to prefer “con 
servative’ regimes to “liberal” ones, 
They seem to prefer what they term 
“an outright capitalist’ to a Laborite. 
They mary feel that it is easier to deal 
with the Republicans in power in the 
US than with the Democrats 
3) It has been very aptly stated in 
the Christian Science Monitor that 
General Eisenhower as President will 
be much less the captive of his critics 
than Mr. Truman was. He will have 
more freedom of Movers rit and 
maneuver Even Senator McCarthy 
will find it difficult to accuse President 
Kisenhower or John foster Dulles of 
han my ever been a pink. 

But the phrase “make a settlement” 
Way wo longer be adequate In forme I 
times, sovereigns “made peace "and 
their re spective nations went back to 
thei jobs. Now peace SCCTOS to bye al 


We probably 


have to get used to this permanent 


permanent challenge 


challenge just as we got used to the 
permanent challenge of highway traf 
fic. In my personal view, some Ameri 
cans do not like this idea of an 
unending strain. They want to be left 
alone. But Iam afraid they can’t be 
So pr rhaps the question should instead 
be: Can Mr. Eisenhower get along 
with Mr. Stalin, and can Mr. Dulles 
get along with Mr. Vvyshinsky and so 
on, all the way down to us ordinary 


people inside and outside the US 


1] 








To arm our readers against the trials and 





tribulations of yet another critical year, we have 


asked a great humanist to answer this 


simple and difficult question in a world of turmoil: 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 





Author, pamphleteer and continual educator, Lord Russell 
necds scant introduction anyu here, after hat a century of jolt 
ing the Western World, not) only with mathematical dis 


coveries, but with his penetrating judgments on human affairs 
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ow to be 


LoNpON 

VERRIDING everything else in most people's out 

QO look today is the fear of war—war more devastat 

ing, more destructive, and more productive of misery 

than any previous war. We live from day to day on a 

doubtful guess, the guess that war will not come just 
vet, if at all. 

Most people find it difficult to live in this way; they 
become either so excited as to increase the warlike at- 
mosphere, or so determined to forget as to turn away 
from defensive preparation. In either case serious hap 
piness cannot be achieved. It can only be achieved by 
those who believe that there is a way of preventing 
war and a real hope of persuading mankind to adopt 
this way. 

But while this is the most profound and widespread 
cause of unhappiness in our era, it is by no means the 
only one, Another cause is the fluidity of social status 
resulting from the combination of democracy with 
economic inequality. In old days most people had a 
fixed social status, so fixed that it did not occur to them 
to struggle against it. Except when overwhelmed by 
unusual misfortune, they had a kind of contentment 
which has now grown rare. In countries where free 
enterprise prevails there is no obvious limit to the 
wealth that a man can acquire by industry and skill. 
In totalitarian countries a man may rise to any height 
on the administrative ladder, enjoying the delicious 
spectacle of the corpses of those who no longer stand 
in his way. In both kinds of community there is a rest 
lessness and strenuousness resulting from the combina- 
tion of inequality with fluidity. 

Another form of fluidity which makes modern life 
uncomfortable is technical progress. Man is by nature 
a creature of habit like other animals, and there is 



































happy in 1953 


always a kind of psychological malaise when for any 
reason he has to change his ways of behaving. In for- 
mer times, the world in which men were old was not 
so very different from that in which they had been 
young, but this is no longer the case. When I was a 
child telephones were still a rare fad. The first time I 
visited America | saw not a single motor car. | well 
remember electric light as an exciting novelty. The 
cinema, broadcasting, and television have profoundly 
altered daily life since I was young. 

The same sort of thing applies to graver matters. 
No man of science nowadays writes a great book like 
Newton's Principia, because it would be out of date 
before it could be published. Beliefs and artistic 
fashions chase each other kaleidoscopically across OUT 
minds. Most of us no longer attempt to think what is 
true or admire what is beautiful, but only to think 
what is thought and admire what is admired. 

In such ways fluidity—international, social and tech- 
nical—strains men’s powers of adjustment. They do 
not know what sort of world they have to live in. If, 
for a moment, they think they know, some catastrophic 
change such as the atom bomb disperses their momen- 
tary but fallacious certainties. 

There are also certain subjective attitudes, however, 
which reflect the objective conditions of unhappiness 
I have just outlined—reflect them and increase them. 
These subjective conditions are, I think, all bound 
up with unduly narrow purposes. 

Many men seek success to the exclusion of all other 
good things, such as health and leisure and family af- 
fection. Some seek success in the form of money, some 
in power, and some in admiration. It is, of course, obvi- 
ous that all these things, when achieved, should minis- 
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ter to happiness but if the road to them has been too 
arduous and the narrowing of a man’s tastes and de 
sires kas been too great, the hoped for happiness has 
proved elusive. 

A man who has succeeded in his ambitions may find 
that he has lost the capacity of enjoying anything CX 
cept strenuous competitive activity and that the 
leisure which he had hoped to find delightful is in 
tolerably tedious. 

\nother source of discontent is conformity. Every 
body has tustes and desires and affections whic hi are 
private, and if he is too much concerned with adapting 
himself to his neighbor's standards, he has to impovei 
ish the private part of himself until he becomes as 
entirely public as a politician's speeches. But when he 
has achieved this, he will be left with a profound dis 
satisfaction of which he will probably not know the 
cause. Since he does not know the cause, he will at 
tribute it to some external enemy whom he will pro 


ceed to hate. 


rye cure for these various evils lies partly in institu 

| tions, both political and economic, but partly, also 
in the individual's conception of what constitutes a 
good life. As regards institutions, what is needed is a 
greatly increased emphasis on cooperation and a great- 
ly diminished emphasis on competition. In the inter 


national sphere this is obvious to every rational man 
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The British before 1914 were terrified by German com 
petition, and this terro helped to produce the first 
World War. It must be obvious by this time that not 
only German businessmen. but British businessmen 
iso. would now be much richer if, before 1914, an 
agreement had been arrived at between the two 
groups. 

[nternational competition in the form of armaments 
and ultimately of war, becomes increasingly wasteful 
with every advance in military technique. While mu 
tual suspicion persists, individual wisdom will remain 
indistinguishable from collective folly. One can only 
hope that gradually the collective folly may become 
visible to both parties, and not only to one, Meantime 
within each nation, a change of outlook is called for. 

Social life should be conceived less on the analogy 
of a race, and more on the analogy of an orchestra 
What would be thought of an orchestra in which each 
performer was t wight that success consisted in making 
more noise than was made by any other performer? 
Think of the competition for the parts of the trombone 
and the big drum! Think of the cacophony that would 
result! Yet it is on such principles that competitive so- 
cieties organize their economic life. 

But important as politics and economics are, it is not 
wise to be completely absorbed by them. This is one 
of the things that are repulsive about communism 
Communists view everything as a part of politics. 
Einstein, they say, invented his theory of relativity as 
a trick to bolster up bourgeois power. Poets and paint- 
ers are to be judged, so Communists aver, by whether 
they further or retard the interests of communism. 
Never for a moment are the faithful allowed to forget 
politics. They must not enjoy sunshine or the songs 
of birds or the affection of those whom, if they were 
not Communist, they would love unless such enjoy- 
ment can be shown to minister to the victory of the 
Cause, 

Such an outlook makes all life dusty, and makes 
every kind of spontaneous happiness impossible. We 
must not copy the Communists in this respect. It is 
































necessary to spend thought on politics and economics, 
but it is disastrous to let them absorb all our thoughts 
and emotions. If we do so, they become an obsession. 
We no longer think sanely about them, and we shut 
ourselves off from all the good things that are not 
connected with them. 


HAT applies to politics applies also to personal 
WY sneer and, indeed, to any one single aim. Hu- 
man nature is complex, and the attempt to confine life 
within one narrow channel can never lead to happiness. 
There is need of mental discipline to enable us to 
think about our worries when they have to be thought 
of, but not when they do not. It is worth while to think 
about international problems when you are deciding 
how to vote; and it is worth while to think about busi- 
ness while you are doing it. But it is not a good thing 
if, when you get to bed, you are kept awake by 
thoughts of the atom bomb or fear of bankruptey. 
Many disastrous mistakes result from thinking about 
one thing until you cease to think sanely. Hitler would 
have won the war if he could have spent half the day 
thinking about other things. Whatever may be the 
main purpose of your life, a great déal of your time 
should be given to other things which are not weighted 
with a load of responsibility, nor connected with deep 
lying fears. If your life is to be sane and as fruitful as 
possible, you should not be occupied all the time with 








your main purposes. You should have more willingness 
to let things just happen, as opposed to being brought 
about by your volition. You should be able to enjoy 
things that you do not think ‘important. 

Those who are habitually tense can find no relaxa 
tion without an excess of liquor. Left to themselves 
they are strung-up and earnest. The kind of enjoyment 
that liquor makes possible for them is hectic and un- 
real, not connected with the springs of lite within them. 


Prudence and foresight are great qualities. They are, 





indeed, what distinguishes man from the brutes and 
civilized man from the savage. But like other virtues 
they can be carried too far. If you make a practice of 
foregoing present happiness in order to avoid future 
suffering, you may easily reach a point where happi 
ness has become impossible and has become replaced 
by envy of those happy-go-lucky people who take no 
thought for the morrow. The result is hatred, hysteria 


and a passion for witch-hunting. 


F YOU have to walk across a narrow plank Over a 
| chasm, you are not most likely to succeed by being 
perpetually obsessed with the awlulness of the fall. 
On the contrary, you are safest if you are confident 
and, in a sense, carefree. This is on the whole the atti 
tude to be commended in the present day. 

Mankind collectively is walking along a narrow 
plank from an old terra firma to a new one. And the 
chasm over which the plank is stretched is as awful 
as a chasm can be. It would be ridiculous to be un 
aware of the chasm, but it is unwise to be terrified by it 

It is possible to be cheerful and to enjoy life even in 
the midst of the perils which encompass us, provided 
we have the bare minimum of physical necessities. But 
if we are to achieve this, we must learn to conquer fear 

We must learn not to become so obsessed by any 
one aspect of life as to forget the rest. We must not 
let work so monopolize our energies that we have 
nothing left for love and affection and careless play. 
If we find ourselves prone to hatred we must look with 
in for the dissatisfaction which externalizes itself as 
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Memo to: Mr. Eisenhower 


From: Europe’s chancelleries 


Subject: Your allies’ hopes and fears 


Panis 

r seems like a very long time indeed, Mr. Eisen- 
] hower, since that warm sunny day last May when 
you said good by to us correspondents and editors i 
the auditorium of sare headquarters at Rocquencourt 
near Paris. You were in an optimistic mood that morn- 
ing and, as you professed once more your abiding faith 
in NATO and European unity, you managed to kindle 
good will even in the most hard-boiled of reporters. 
There goes a fine, honest man,” we said, “a true 
idealist.” 

Today, six months later, the whole world is in a 
turmoil. Europe's political health has steadily declined 
the statesmen, soldiers, busi 
nessmen, writers, scientists and labor leaders of the 
Old World 


on vour actions 


Our European friends 


feel that their own destiny will depend 
and they are apprehensive. They 
still regard you as a fine, honest man, but they 
saw strong emotional forces at work in the landslicdk 
that swept vou to power — including the very feelings 
of nationalism and xenophobia of which their own 
recent history had made them only too wary. And 
they interpreted vour election as evidence that even 


America was fi 


democratic nation par excellence 
nally ready to toss her troubles into the lap of an 
authoritarian leader. The German Neue Woche com 
pared you to “a sort of enlightened monarch.” In 
France, Le Monde gravely explained that you evoked 
the “father image” in most American voters. The staid 
Gazette de Lausanne published a long study of “Eisen 
hower and the Hero Mythos.” Quoting the famous 
Swiss psychologist, Carl Jung, the paper asserted: 


“Eisenhower embodies the archetype of the hero 
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in American eyes. Just like the legendary heroes of 
archaic societies, he has been given the mission of 
saving America’s soul, restoring her national pride, 
killing the dragon (i.e., communism) and delivering 
the captive beauty (the lron Curtain countries). He 
must perform an unprecedented exploit through a 
personal and redeeming sacrifice; otherwise he shall 


perish.” 


: may sound like a lot of gobbledygook to vou, 
and anyone who ever met you will find it difficult 
indeed to picture you as a fanatic knight in shining ar- 
mor. Still our allies—always mindful of their own past 
are wondering what will happen next. That your inten- 
tions are noble and generous, few of them doubt: 
what worries them is your well-known ability to con- 
ciliate views and bring conflicting parties together. 
This talent can be a formidable asset, as it proved to 
be at suarr and suapr. But there is a reverse side to it, 
our partners claim, and they recall your controversial 
deal with Admiral Darlan at Algiers in 1942 and, more 
recently, certain facets of your election campaign. 
They fear that, in your desire to make everybody 
happy, you will make concessions to the chauvinists in 
your ranks. They are apprehensive lest your foreign 
policy evolve as a compromise between the contra- 
dictory trends in the Republican party — a compro- 
mise that, in the end, would satisfy neither yourself, 
nor Congress, nor your friends overseas. 

This need not happen, the Europeans emphatically 
insist. In thei eves, the good thing about the tidal 


wave that swept you to power is that it was so much 
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US policy-makers in °53: Eisenhower and Dulles 


By GEORGE W. HERALD 
UNW European Editor 


a personal triumph. “He owes little to the party; the 
party owes him 1] million votes it wouldn't have gotten 
without him,” French pundit André Fontaine observed. 
“He ran far ahead of his party, and his party will need 
to back him up if it wants to be reelected,” Alastair 
Forbes stressed in the London Sunday Dispatch. This 
leaves you a lot of elbow room; you and Mr. Dulles 
can afford to explore many paths toward peace which 
the Truman-Acheson team never dared follow for 
fear of the flag-wavers. This great chance was perhaps 
best defined by Malcolm Muggeridge when he wrote 
in the London Daily Telegraph: 

No man, it is safe to say, has in modern times been 
presented with a greater opportunity than Mr. Eisen- 
hower. He has been freely elected to the most power- 
ful position in the free world because his  fellow- 
countrymen have confidence in the integrity of his 
character. They look to him to give them something 
more than an adroit balancing of interests — namely 
an aim, a central purpose toward ... which the im 
mense wealth and power they have generated can be 


directed.” 


Yo do 230 million Europeans. They are just as tired of 
S the old pattern of US foreign policy as most Ameri- 
cans are. In their view — and here again they are vii 
tually unanimous —our policies so far have been 
founded on delusions. We have given away $65 billion 
without achieving any of the goals we set out to 


reach, except for checking communism in France and 


Italy, which could have been done much more cheaply 
In nearly all other respects. the Europeans find them 
selves today in a deeper quandary than ever, and if 
the nature of that quandary is more spiritual than 
material, that doesn’t make it anv less serious. That's 
why they expect from you a complete review of their 
problems — which are and will always remain ow 
problems in America, too. As one French minister told 
me, they want you to take as fresh an approach as 
their philosopher René Descartes took when he said: 
1 think; therefore | am.” 

Four subjects are uppermost in the minds of ou 
allies at this time: Naro, Germany, European unity 
and dollar trade. As for Naro, they remember those 
days in the spring of 1948 when Western intelligence 
services learned that a powerful clique headed by 
Andrei Zhdanov had urged the Kremlin to invade the 
plains of Europe which then lay all but defenseless 
before Russia. The clique was overruled by Stalin and 
his more prudent advisers, who firmly stuck to the 
doctrine of not engaging the country in an aggressive 
war (see “Rollback Without War,” UN World, No 
vember, 1952). After much wrangling, a compromis« 
was reached in the form of the Berlin blockade. It 
failed, and in June, 1948, Zhdanov died of a stroke 
Still, the West found it was high time to remove this 
sort of temptation from Russian minds once and for all 
and thus the NaTo army was conceived. 


yince then almost five years have passed, and most 
KD Europeans feel that the whole situation has 
changed. In 1948, they say, the US had but a score of 
\-bombs—if that many. Today its stock is generally es 
timated at between 1500 and 1800. Tactical atomic 
weapons have gone into serial production. The first hy 
drogen explosion has taken place. Thus, the Europeans 
argue, an invasion of Western Europe seems no longer 
thinkable without large-scale atomic reprisals. Ameri 
can strategic bombers would be over the Soviet heart- 
land within 24 hours after such an attack. No radar net 

be it as ingenious as the one now being built by Ger- 
man technicians in Stalin’s service — could possibly 
keep all our planes from reaching their targets. Con 
clusion: inasmuch as Soviet Russia has never shown 
marked suicidal tendencies, she will launch an open 
aggression against the Continent only if and when she 
feels able to endure and win an atomic wat 

According to ou partners, NATO must be trans 
formed so that it will fit this new type of warfare; its 
duties, size, and expe nditures must be reassessed 
That means, first of all, that European Navo chiefs 
must be given access to certain data now withheld 
from them by US laws. It will also mean a temporary 
increase, rather than decrease, of US military aid 
to Europe, especially in the field of aircraft and air 
force installations. In the long run, however, it ought 
to enable us, as well as our allies, to reduce the costs 
of NATO and cut its projected size by 20 to 30 divisions 
This would be especially vital for France which will 
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lack the means and cadres to train enough troops for 


Nato as long as its allies do not assume a greater share 


of the burden in Indochina. 


If there are fallacies in this line of reasoning, the 


Europeans want to be told why —and in terms as 
specific as military security permits. They feel that 
Nato has lost in clarity of purpose what it may have 


gained in technical preparedness since your departure 


General, and they are looking forward to your realistic 


reappraisal with keen interest. 


rywar also goes for the problem of German rearma- 

I ment. Even most French leaders now privately 
admit that one cannot offer equality and independ- 
ence to a defeated foe without granting him the right 
to defend himself. Opposition to the Furopean Defense 
Community is slowly dwindling, although requests for 
certain treaty amendments may delay ratification by 
France, But many people here believe that you want 
to go a lot farther. They charge that you have great 
plans for the 12 divisions the Germans are supposed 
to raise. According to Pertinax, you até so eager to 
fill the military vacuum — or rather, half the vacuum 

created by Roosevelt’s “unconditional surrender” 
terms, that you want to make those future German 
forces the pivot of Atlantic defense planning. 

If that is really so, our allies won't follow you. In 
their eyes, the German people are showing more and 
more signs of the same mental disease that was thei 
undoing twice in this century. Official files of the West 
ern powers are bulging with reports on hundreds of in- 
cidents, election results, veterans meetings, ministers 
speeches, generals interviews, boisterous editorials 
and public hate campaigns betraying the very spirit 
we thought we had eradicated with Hitler. This re- 
lapse disturbs our friends all the more as the Germans 
seem te have become even cockier since your election. 
There are, indeed, many indications —for only one 
example, the irrational outbursts over the Saar — that 
the Germans believe they will become the pets of the 
Republican administration. High Commissioner Don 
nelly can fill you in on that. 

Our allies warn that any encouragement of such 
hopes, any open show of favoritism to the former enemy) 
would have deplorable consequences. It might even 
lead to a situation, they say, in which France and 
England would see themselves obliged to take drastic 
measures of their own in Germany. “One needn't be 
Machiavelli,” a high ranking British officer in Diussel- 
dort told me, “to realize that this is exactly what Stalin 
is aiming at by keeping Germany divided. Western 
Germany is his time bomb against Allied unity.” 

From a purely practical angle, our partners point out 
that German rearmament remains a hazardous busi- 
ness. The Social Democrats may yet nip it in the bud 
if they win the elections in the summer of 1953. And 
even if they lose, it will take at least another veal 
before the first German units will be trained and 


integrated into Epc. So we cannot count upon a sub- 
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stantial German defense contribution before late 1954 
and, since the Russians in the East zone are already 
taking steps to match Bonn’s divisions man for man 
ind tank for tank, the net profit of the whole operation 
appears uncertain. 

To claim under these circumstances — as many com 
mentators do — that Europe won't be defensible with- 
out German divisions borders on defeatism in the eyes 
of our friends over here. It amounts to saying that 
varo's efforts have so far been futile and will more or 
less remain so for several years. If that were correct, 
aro would be in a sorry state indeed. Therefore our 
allies wish you would put Bonn’s contribution back in 
its proper place. According to them, the Germans must 
be made to feel welcome in our defense system, but 
not indispensable. You also should remind them that 
rpc is intended as a step toward a united Europe, and 
not toward the “reconstitution of the Greater Reich 
and the Prussian state as the dominant forces in Eu- 
rope,” which Bonn’s Minister of Justice, Thomas 
Dehler, described as the real goal of all good Germans 
in a speech at Bad Ems last November 21. 

In fact, the most forward-looking Europeans hope 
that you will vigorously come out in favor of a rapid 
unification of the continent, as soon as you get into 
office. They consider this matter much more important 
at this juncture than whether German divisions are 
formed a little earlier or later. They want you to stir 
the eternal provincials on both sides of the Rhine out 
of their moth-eaten dreams and urge them to form 
a civilian federal authority without any further delay. 
Fortunately, you will be at last in a position to back 
vour words by actions. According to MSA experts, you 
can, for instance, intimate that American economic 
measures for the benefit of Europe will henceforth be 
taken in direct relation to the progress made toward 
its unity. Specifically, you can demand that the Euro- 
peans begin to lower their own tariff barriers and 
create a unified market for their products before asking 
anyone else to buy more from them. Such drastic moves 
would, of course, require all your celebrated tact, 
coupled with firmness, but they would prove powerful 
catalyzers, and might vet add to your many claims to 
glory, that of Unifier of the Old World. 


A] beDLEss to say, the US will have to take much more 
\ initiative to keep the continent going. Mr. Richard 
Denman, an editor of Britain’s Economist, hopes that 
you can persuade the Grand Old Party that protec- 
tionism no longer pays. A few months after you take 
office, he points out, Congress will be called upon to 
renew the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. “Will 
Congress renew the act,” he asks, “and widen the mar- 
gin within which further concessions on tariffs can be 
made?” The answer to that question will be as vital for 
Europe's future as any other issue, for she can never 
really prosper as long as she isn’t allowed to earn the 
bulk of the dollars she spends. You also will have to 
encourage American capital investments in Africa and 
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Unification of Europe 





A divided Germany 


Europe’s 4 Great Problems Have a New Crux: Eisenhower 


other underdeveloped areas as the most promising way 
of boosting world trade. “The new President has been 
himself a pioneer of new techniques of cooperation,” 
Lady Astor's Observer wrote the other Sunday. “His- 
tory’s verdict on his Presidency may well depend on his 
ability to carry these techniques into new fields and 
rid his party of outworn traditions of economic iso- 
lationism.” 

By thus consolidating their strength, the Europeans 
plead, you will put yourself into a better position to 
tackle the biggest poser of them all: the reunion of the 
two Germanys. All experts over here agree that the 
key to a lasting peace in Europe lies there. For the 
Germans themselves, it remains political target No. 1, 
and must not be confused with the backslide into na- 
tionalism. On the contrary, it is a natural desire any 
people would have in their place, and its frustration 
is one of the main reasons why so many German 
minds are again getting perverted. 

Most Germans never quite understood why we paid 
only lip service to the principle of reunification in the 
past. If it was because of those 12 divisions we hope 
to get from them, we deprived ourselves of a powerful 
lever in exchange for a long-range gamble, they say. 
If it was out of fear that the Communists might seize 
power in a unified Germany, our pusillanimity was 


matched only by our lack of sophistication, “The truth 
is that all traces of the current terror regime in the 
Easterns zone would be swept away in a matter of 
weeks if the zone were opened to Western goods, 
books, newspapers, magazines and visitors,” Berlin's 
Mayor, Ernst Reuter, who knows what he is talking 
about, declared. “The masses would take a deep 
breath and welcome the Western allies exactly the 
same way they were welcomed in 1944: as liberators 
West Germany would be invaded—not by communists 
but by ex-communists. The unification of Germany 
would result in a spectacular victory of freedom. 
Stalin knows that, and that’s why he won't agree to 
free elections unless we make it worth his while. But 
you have no reason to be afraid of the test, and there 
fore most Europeans feel that you should dynamically 
support all pleas for German unification and look into 
every possibility of bringing it about peacefully 
The tasks are staggering, Mr. President, the issues 
at stake tremendous. The slightest error of judgment 
may have disastrous effects. Our Allies hope you will 
always listen to them before taking major decisions 
affecting their countries, for they know from experi 
ence that you have a knack of doing the right thing 
when confronted with all the facts. They believe you 


are a great man. They wish you the very best of luck 
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Lands In The News 


KOREA 


American troops (right) have clung to this UN outpost atop 
O1u of Korea's endless rocky escarpments for a year and a 
half, waiting for peace—or for yet another savage Commu- 
nist attack to pour out of the mountains to the north 


E.hind the lines: (below, left) one of South Korea's 100,000 
war orphans, this boy, homeless and alone, lives hy his 
frightened young wits on the streets of Pusan; (center) two 
Buddhist monks, father and son, still observe the rites in their 
1,000-year-old temple, two years ago the barracks of 500 Red 
soldiers: now the Communists have gone, children drift down 
from the hills to school again (right). like this little girl who 
has to bring her baby brother with her to the open-air classes 
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Landmark in Korea of the 20th century—and its 


stubborn struggle for world order—is this quiet 


slowly growing UN military cemetery near Pusan 



















































THE DRAMA 


Unirep Nations, N.Y. 
ryvur tower of glass and the 
I brand-new Assembly Building 
which house a world community 
still rise serene above New York's 
East Side. The flags of the 60 mem 
ber nations, still flying fraternally 
side by side, are bright and gay. Be 
yond the imposing facades, how 
ever, behind the twinkling lights of 
the United Nations, there is neithe 
serenity nor gaiety. Instead there is 
gloom compounded with tension 
for here, in the halls and offices 
which are the stages of this global 
theater, a series of fateful dramas 
is now unfolding. 

The drama of Korea. The drama 
of Africa—North and South, and of 
underdeveloped — nations — seeking 
their place in the sun. The drama 
of the international civil servant. 

Sometimes the action is tortuous 
and tricky, sometimes it is brutally 
electrifying sometimes tedious and 
repetitious. But from all the acts of 
all these interrelated) dramas a 
single overwhelming impression 
emerges: that the great epic which 
began in San Francisco seven vears 
ago is perilously close to a tragic 


denouement, 


ev us look at the drama which 
7? has been occupying the central 
stage, Its title: War in Korea. or 
the Struggle for Collective Security. 
The top roles in the cast belong 
to the Foreign Ministers of the US. 
Britain, and the Soviet Union. Their 
dialogues — and monologues — de- 
velop with infinite variation the 
same central theme: the fate of 
prisoners of war. Over and over the 
majority insists no~ prisoner should 


be forced to return to his homeland 
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RIVER 


The dean of United Nations correspondents offers a vivid 


By MAX BEER 


and authoritative explanation of the clash of 


forces which has brought the UN to its darkest hour 


against his will. Over and over the 
Soviets insist no prisoner should be 
allowed to refuse repatriation. 
Then a new character enters: 
Krishna Menon of India. Laboring 
under obvious emotional strain, he 
undertakes to mediate between the 
irreconcilables. He works subtly 
supplely. Words of flattery for the 
Russians and a rap across the 
knuckles for the Western Powers. 
But what happens? The former in 
sult him and the latter shower him 
with accolades and acclaim. still 
more distasteful to him and his gov- 
ernment. Agaiast his own wishes he 
finds himself pushed by Vyshinsky 
out of his role as impartial mediator, 
and into the anti-Communist camp 
In a climactic effort, he tries des 
perately to save the peace (and the 
neutral position of his country) by 
voicing a passionate faith in China’s 
independence of Russia a faith 
which he can neither genuinely 
feel nor communicate to his audi- 
ence. As the curtain rings down on 


this act, Krishna Menon has won a 


Pyrrhic victory. The Assembly over- 
rides the Soviet bloc, votes over- 
whelmingly for his resolution—and 
he appears completely crushed. 

As these words are written, we 
are awaiting the next act. The spec 
tators are milling in the lobby, be- 
wildered and depressed. 

The truth is that the action which 
has unfolded before our eyes is like 
one of those abstruse or abstract 
theatrical productions which can 
hardly be comprehended without 
explanatory program notes and 
those notes were not issued to the 
audience. Nevertheless, the notes 
do exist: they are in the reports of 
the UN Unified Command which 
were sent to the Security Council 
back in 1950. Tucked in those re 
ports we find the information that 
‘surrender leaflets and loud speak« 
messages are having considerab|. 
effectiveness in inducing voluntary 
surrenders” among the North Kor 
ean, and later, the Chinese troops. 
The UN Command was making “in 
tensive efforts” to “inform soldiers, 


Soldiers from many lands assemble in front of the 


United Nations which sent them into battle 








CANDIDATE | ROMULO 


The grave-faced men on these two 
pages have been suggested for the 
critical job of UN Secretary-General 
Will it be the Philippines’ Carlos P 
Nasrollah) = Entezam 


Canada’s Lester Pearson or will it, aft 


Romulo, lran’s 


er all, be Norway's Trygee Lie again? 


both Korean and Chinese Commu 
nists, of the truth about the Korean 
conflict and to persuade them to 
cease resistance.” 

In other words, thousands of sol- 
dliers who had been thrown by thei 
Communist masters into the front 
lines of a war against the United 
Nations were being successfully 
persuaded to accept instead,« the 
protection of the United Nations 
This was no mere ruse of war: it 
was the clear-cut duty of those who 
led a military operation which was 
also an unprecendented collective 
enterprise to convert the enemy to 
that common cause. Now the con- 
fused action on the floor of the Gen 
eral Assembly becomes clearer 
How, under the circumstances 
could) the United Nations send 
these converts from communism 
back by force to the jails and the 
firing squads of the totalitarian 
states? And, as a matter of fact, the 
position which Vyshinsky upheld 
with more violence than logic also 
becomes easier to understand 
Could he admit these defections en 
masse by Communist soldiers? 
Could he possibly confess to the 
world that their return was neces 


sary so they might be punished as 
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i dire example to other Communist 
armies—not necessarily Chinese? 
For the Soviets, there was a ghost 
hovering in the wings: the specter 


of future wars 


rHWRN. now, toward the second 
| vreat drama which has been 
enacted—to the offstage noises of 
murderous riot—in the halls of the 
Assembly and in the conterence 
rooms over the past tense weeks. 
Colonial powers versus colonial 
peoples. Thirteen Asian and Arab 
nations fight for themselves and for 
their brothers still under colonial 
tutelage against the more advanced 
colonial powe rs 

The threads of action seem al- 
most to vary from day to day. Now 
it concentrates on specific regions 
and spec ific problems: the race riots 
in South Africa, the outbursts of 
Nationalists in Tunisia. Now it 
becomes broadly philosophical, 
seeking not only to embrace all the 
principles of the San Francisco 
Charter, but to amplify them. The 
insurgents are fired by the. vic- 
tories of the past—in India, in Pak- 
istan, Indonesia, and Libya. They 
attack the Western world in bit- 
ter words; at the same time they de- 
mand that this world, through the 
United Nations, make great finan- 
cial sacrifices in order to aid the 
revolutionaries in their attack. 

The protagonists of anticolonial- 
ism have enacted their roles astute- 
lv and eloquently: they have in- 
spired sympathy in the audience 
for their principles if “not always 
for their claims. Applause for the 
principle has come from such di- 
verse blocs as-the Latin-American 
countries, which similarly seek eco- 
nomic “emancipation” and which 
are similarly susceptible to nation 
alist sentiment; from the Scandi- 
navian lands which have no colonial 
tradition; from the United States 
Yet there has been uneasiness too. 
The Latin Americans are reluctant 
to renounce political and cultural 
ties with France; the Scandinavians 
are conscious both of their Euro- 
peanism and of the limitations 
which the Charter has placed on 
interference in colonialism: the 
United States (classic anticolonial 





revolutionary) refuses to antago 
nize France, the oldest and closest 
of friends, and to imperil the unity 
of the North Atlantic alliance. 

Onstage and then off again, like 
the villain of old-time melodrama, 
stalks the Soviet Union. Implacably 
colonialist in its treatment of its 
own satellites in Europe, Russia 
parades cynically in the United Na- 
tions as the liberator of Asia and 
Africa. Its motives may be sinister: 
if the colonial lands gain their lib- 
eration, the Communists can in- 
filtrate the agencies of newly-won 
sovereignty, and if they fail to win 
independence, Communism — can 
thrive on the resulting frustration 
and despair. Yet the Soviet smile is 
a seductive one as it woos the fair 
Asian and Arab maidens. 

Along with the Arabs and Asians, 
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the neutrals, and the Communists, 
there is yet another group of actors: 
the beleaguered and apprehensive 
colonial powers themselves. The 
British—who cannot forget that In- 
dia and Pakistan are just as integral 
components of the Commonwealth 
as South Africa—maneuver uneasily 
about the stage. France, this great 
power whose participation is indis- 
pensable to any international or- 
ganization, has stalked off silent- 
ly into the wings: her place in the 
chamber where the future of her 
protectorates in Tunisia and Moroc- 
co is being discussed is empty. 
These are the characters in this 
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second of the great dramas in the 
United Nations. What 


mixture of interests and ideals, of 


a confused 


passions and ambitions, motivates 


their actions! 


rye third in the series of epic 
| dramas now unfolding in the 
great theater on the East River is 
a particularly troubling one. Its 
title: The Crisis of the Internation- 
al Civil Servant. Its 
those exceptional men and women, 


dedicated to the lofty ideal of inter- 


characters: 


national brotherhood, whose re- 
sponsibility it has been to give 
permanence to the United Nations, 
and to guide and support the states- 
men in their formulation of global 
policy. 

Here, too, the threads of plot and 
conflict are complex. The one which 
has attracted the most attention 
and for the longest time—is the 


struggle between Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie and the nation 
which was the principal artisan of 
his nomination in 1946: the Soviet 
Union. There is no more bitter ene- 
ny than a former friend, and since 
950 the Russians have poured 
heir cruelest vituperation on Lie: 
they have denounced him as a “ser- 
vile instrument of American aggres- 
sion in Korea,” they have refused to 
vote for his retention, and have 
literally ignored his continued pres 
ence in his high office. 

To this element of conflict an- 


other was suddenly added. Agen- 


cies and authorities of the United 
States—which championed the Sec- 
retary-General when the Soviets as- 
saulted him in 1950—broke out in 
angry complaint when they heard 
American Com- 
Secretariat. And 
there is yet a third thread of con- 


that there were 


munists in the 


flict, born of grave differences be- 
tween Mr. Lie and a segment of his 
own staff over the question of the 
security and stability of their jobs, 
and nurtured on differences in ad- 
ministrative conceptions in general. 

The explosion of these conflicts 
has come in recent weeks with vir- 
tually Before the 
full session of the Assembly, Lie 


stunning force. 


submitted his resignation and de- 
clared himself no longer able to car- 
mission to 


ry out. his promote 


world-wide peace, This stunning 
coup de théatre was followed by a 
deeply—and personally—tragic turn 
of fate. Abraham Feller, the most 
hard-working high official in the 
Secretariat, the dedicated and inti- 
mate associate of Lie as United Na- 
tions General Counsel, jumped to 
his death, crushed by the strain of 
Finally, the Secretary- 
General, supported by 


his duties 
a group of 
international jurists, discharged a 
number of US 


staff suspected of Communist al 


members of his 


legiance. 

\s I write, this last play still is 
on the stage. Its denouement. lies 
hidden in the maze of plot and 
counterplot. There is no one in the 
audience who can tell whether or 
not, at the. end, a new Secretary- 
General, with the support of the 
great nations and his own staff, will 
restore harmony and order to the 
confused, disillusioned global or- 


vanization., 


rywuirse, then, are the main dra 
a. To them a dozen others 
are tangent: those of the Arab-Is- 
racli conflict, the admission of new 
member-states, refugees, the rights 
of man. But rather than discuss 
them all in detail, it might be more 
profitable if this writer, who has 
sat so long as a fascinated spectator 
ventured his own analysis and 
criticism of the dramas we have 


seen thus far. 








It may not be easily apparent, but 
there is a great historic fact which 
unifies them all; the revolutionary 
transformation which the UN has 
undergone in the past few yvears—a 
transformation which is at the same 
time the cause and perhaps the cure 
of its present anguish. 

Look back to the organization 
when it was founded in San Fran- 
cisco in 1945. What was it to be? 
An alliance of the five greatest 
world powers, deciding the fates of 
nations and peoples in unanimity. 
These decisions to be taken by a 
Security Council which could do 
nothing without all five or against 
any one of them, were to be bind- 
ing on all member-states. 

But this most exclusive of clubs— 
The Association of the Big Five 
soon disbanded. The Soviet Union 
detached itself first, followed by a 
China won to Communism. And 
then, at Jeneth, cold war = turned 
killing-hot in Korea. 

Because the Soviets physically 
bovcotted the Security Council, 
that body was able to funetion at 
the outbreak of the Korean War: 
it’ organized, for the first time in 
history. collective defense agaist 
aggression. But this was its last 
for then the Soviet 


representative returned and the na- 


effective act 


tions were compe lled to turn to the 

Assembly for subsequent measures. 
Thus the common hegemony 

the short-lived “Holy Alliance” —of 


the great powers came to an end. 
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Henceforth, it lay with the Assem- 
bly to take the great decisions, po- 
litical and military (even if, legally 
these were still only “recommenda- 
tions’ to the Security Council ). For 
the narrow unanimity of the Five 
was substituted the verdict of the 
Sixty, reached by a two-thirds ma- 
jority, with great and small alike 
raising only one voice. 

This is what forms the unifying 
principle behind the dramas on the 
United Nations 
shift of power and responsibility. 


stage: this epic 
Perhaps it should be called the Twi- 
light of the Gods, the gods divided 
among themselves and therefore no 
longer in control of events, relying 
instead on majorities which they 
can seek to influence but on which 
they cannot impose their will. 


reRE was the origin of a demo- 
H cratic revolution! And the 
whole world, rightly, saluted that 
revolution. But a sobering fact soon 
emerged: any revolution requires 
favorable conditions to establish its 
new order and, in this case, the con- 
ditions were not favorable. 

The first condition, obviously, 
was the speedy and successful ter- 
mination of war in Korea. But, be- 
cause of the massive intervention of 
China, victory became impossible: 
the United Nations had to accept 
stalemate and, instead of imposing 
its law on the aggressors, to negoti- 
ate with them as equals. 

Now, perhaps, we can better un- 
derstand the drama of the Korean 
debate. Here is the new Association 
of Nations, rejuvenated and democ- 
ratized. There, outside the old cir- 
cle of the Big Five and the new 
greater circle, stand China and the 
Soviet Union. They are now out- 
casts, the former in a literal sense 
and the latter figuratively, but they 
still have the power to render in- 
operative the new security system 
which their own desertion created. 

The new Association cannot act 
finally and effectively. Nevertheless, 
it is now laden with the responsibil- 
ity of taking initiatives, and of act- 
ing if it can. But in casting about 
for solutions, in seeking the neces- 
sary majority to pass its resolutions, 


the new United Nations must adopt 
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a new tactic. It must have the votes 
of the smal) and the middle-rank- 
ing nations and therefore it must 
heed their wishes and their interests 

an unnecessary chore under the 
old system. The necessity to maneu- 
ver and manipulate vastly compli- 
cates the tasks of the great powers. 
Moreover, once descended from the 
pedestal they occupied as perma- 
nent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, these powers became lost in the 
crowd of the Assembly floors and 
lounges, unable to escape the push- 
ing and prodding (often in several 
directions at once) of that crowd. 

The drama of Africa, North and 
South 
stood in terms of this uncompleted 


can also be better under- 
revolution. Had they remained 
dominated by the Big Five, it is 
unlikely that the United Nations 
would ever have been exposed to 
such violent pressures by the non- 
Europeans for equality of rights 
and for independence. 

And finally, this same transforma- 
tion in the nature of the United Na- 
tions is the underlying reason for 
the drama of the Secretariat. Had 
there been no revolution, the drama 
might never have reached the stage. 

It is known that Trvgve Lie was 
one of the most ardent advocates of 
the old regime: as late as 1950 he 
was seeking indefatigably to per- 
suade the Powers that harmony 
among them was the only solid base 
for the United Nations. To that end, 
he tried tenaciously to secure the 
admission of Communist China. 

It was not until he rose cour- 
ageously in defense of the United 
Nations principles in the face of 
aggression in Korea—that is to say, 
Association of the Five 
that he be- 
came Public Enemy No. 1 to the 


men of Moscow. Likewise, it was 


after the 
had been disbanded 


not until the war in Korea became. 
in effect, a war against Soviet-di- 
rected Communist conspiracy all 
over the world that the American 
public became aroused at the mur- 
mured reports of US Communists 
in the Secretariat. Then the mem- 
bers of the Communist delegations 
were no longer just obstructionists 
tossing their vetos into the works 
of international organization, but 


the enemy. As the war dragged on, 
as the number of soldiers fighting 
and dying under the United Na- 
tions banner multiplied, the notion 
that Trygve Lie had permitted US 
Communists to work for him be- 
intolerable for a 


came growing 


number of Americans. Unavoid- 


ably, public debate started on 
that most delicate of international 
problems: the rights and duties of 
UN bodies—and of host countries. 
Unavoidably, growing demoraliza- 
tion spread through the Secretariat. 

In brief, the revolutionary transi- 
tion of the United Nations from a 
narrow alliance between Capitalist 
and Communist to a world-democ- 
racy waging war on Communism 
could not have occurred without 
shaking the Secretariat as it shook 


the other UN organs and agencies. 


E HAVE reached the end of our 
W'. iew of these historic dra- 
mas and of our attempt to analyze 
them critically. We have seen that 
the “new” United Nations can ini- 
tiate collective action—but that it 
cannot yet bring it to an end. It un- 
leashes national aspirations all over 
the world—but it cannot yet satisfy 
those aspirations nor direct them 
into orderly paths. It creates an in- 
creasing need for international juris- 
diction—but it cannot maintain the 
mechanism of that jurisdiction in 
the face of destructive crisis. 

It is obvious that, under these 
circumstances, a fateful problem 
confronts the statesmen of — this 
transformed UN. They must recog- 
nize that a revolution has begun 
and then work tirelessly to establish 
the conditions enabling it to be 
completed. To this end, they must 
be prepared to subordinate their 
special interests and—if need be— 
even to accept what seems to be 
national retreat on some occasions. 

If they do not, the “new” United 
Nations will go the way of the old. 
And should that happen, there can 
be no doubt of the outcome of the 
dramas playing on the stages at the 
East River and around the world: 
they will be tragedies—final, irre- 
vocable tragedies—not only for the 
players, but for the audience which 
is all mankind. 























By Frank Moraes 


s Bombay’s humid autumn merges 
A into winter, the Gateway of 
India sees more visitors. November to 
February are the tourist months, From 
make 


northward to Delhi and 


Bombay, — visitors their way 
Agra, where 
stands the Taj Mahal; southward to 


the carved stone temples of Tanjore, 


C, mohgue- one of the city's 
Obyrphact (nate roe corer) 
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Conjeeveram and Madura; eastward to 
Aurangabad to see the famous murals 
and carvings of Fllora and Ajanta. 
Tourists the world over are fair 
game to a country’s more acquisitive 
nationals. India is no exception. In- 
silenced the 


And in 


the pallid drawing rooms of socialite 


dependence has not 
ancient cry of “Baksheesh!” 


Bombay, the latest tourist malaprop- 
ism is repeated with relish, or an old 
one resurrected, 

“My dear, you should see the Aga 
Khan by moonlight,” remarks the lat- 
est tourist to Agra—or so, at least, he 


is quoted. 


T) omaay prides herself on being 

India’s most cosmopolitan city. 
Although 
drink is forbidden for the vast mass of 


Despite prohibition, she is. 


the people the only exceptions being 
foreigners, the armed services and the 
so-called “health permit” holders 

liquor is fairly easy to come by. Indeed, 
illicit distillation has become a flour 
ishing domestic industry and the cur 
rent jest is that prohibition has suc- 


ceeded in achieving what the govern- 


FROM 





& Schl, amd fur remy 


(, on Borns ale - 


inent has failed to do: it has revived 


another “cottage” industry. 
Bootleggers ply a thriving trade. 
Less than a hundred miles from Bom- 


pocket of 


Daman, which since prohibition has 


bay is the Portuguese 


acquired the proportions of a minor 
Babylon. The weekends and holidays 
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see streams of people traveling from 
Bombay to Daman where bars flaunt 
their bottled wares across the Indian 
frontier as a challenge and an invita 
tion, 

Lower down along the coast is the 
other Portuguese possession of Goa 
another base for the bootlegging traf 
fic Liquor is smuggled by land and 
sea, and rumors hint that many fish 
ermen find a more lucrative business 
in bootlegging than in their own trade. 

) ROHIBITION costs Bombay an an 
| nual loss of excise revenue total 
ing some $18 million, while another 
$8 million is spent on enforcement. 
Simultaneously the state government 
confesses that its coffers are depleted 
The last budget saw a considerable 
increase in local taxation which has 
hitherto the 


administration's chief supporters—up 


the business community 


in arms. During the past three months 
Bombay has witnessed the unprece 
dented spectacle of a succession of 
hartals (day-long suspensions of busi 
ness) by the commercial community 
Faced with this barrage, the govern 
rie nt has made sommec COonceSsSIONS but 


these do not appear to have soothed 
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sjombay's businessmen who threaten 
further hartals 

\ popular target of attack, pro 
hibition is now exposed to the slings 
and arrows of Congress followers. The 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, hither 
to a Congress stronghoid, recently 
passed a resolution describing the 
working of prohibition as “far from 
satisfactory.” As a result of this waste 
ful policy, the state, it | complained 
was facing financial ruination. The 
Chamber cited a long list of increased 
or additional taxes: the urban immov 
able property tax, the single- and mul 
tiple point sales tax, electricity duty 
increased motor-vehicles tax and in 
creased entertainment tax, 

Meanwhile respect for law and on 
der is being steadily 
Policemen have been apprehended on 
charges of drunkenness and even some 
members of Prohibition Committees 


have been arrested for consuming 


liquor. Stills have been unearthed in 
the most unexpected places, including 
drains and the backyards of police 
barracks. Bievele tubes are favorite 
carriers of alcohol. Bottles are oc 
casionally disc overed under the heavy 


folds of women’s saris 


undermined. ~ 


EsPITE these disquieting trends, 

Bombay’s chief minister, Morarji 
Desai, refuses to withdraw prohibi 
tion. Indeed, he threatens to intensity 
it. But depleted state exchequers are 
beginning to worry the central gov 
ernment and the planning commis 
sion who fear that their well-laid plans 
for development projects will go awry 
for want of money, An all-India com 
mittee will shortly probe the problem 
of prohibition. 

Increased taxation also precipitated 
a transport strike when buses, trucks 
and taxis vanished from Bombay’s 
roads. The higher imposts repre 
sented an increase of from 50 to 1,000 
percent over the old rates. Again the 
government was forced to vield to 
public clamor — and announced — a 
new 33 percent cut in its enhanced 
figures. Never, since it assumed of- 
fice seven vears ago, has Bombay’s 
Congress ministry been more un- 
popular. 

Dissatisfaction has not only infected 
the rank and file of the Congress party 
inside the state legislature, but has 
spread to the hierarchy. Relations be 
tween Morarji Desai and S. kK. Patil 
Congress chief and former mayor ot 
Bombay, are notoriously strained. Mr. 
Patil makes no secret of the fact that 
he is opposed to prohibition Whether 
he will win sufficient support insid 
the legislature party is doubtful—but 


it will not be for lack of trving 


CCORDING to a recent survey by 
AN the State Bureau of Statistics 
and Economics, the average annual 
income per head in Bombay State is a 
little over $51. 


a dollar above the all-India figure 


This is roughly half 


Fotal income of Bombay State’s 36 
million people is $1,850 million. About 
10 percent is wages and salaries; the 
rest represents business profits and 
the income of landlords. Lawvers 
headed the list of professional income 


earners, with doctors a close second. 


Dr. Frank Buchman, 
head of Moral Rearmament, accompa 


ust now, Bombay is being “morally 
J rearmed.,” 

nied by 160 followers, has descended 
on Bombay from Colombo. Apparently 
all Asia is to be exposed to the con 
centrated blast of this 
from India, Dr. Buchman’s itinerary 
takes him to Burma, Thailand, Malava, 
Indochina, and Japan. 


movement; 


Dr. Buchman, on his arrival in 
claimed that “the first  per- 
son from India to work with me was 
Mahatma Gandhi. IT am delighted to 


Bombay 














be in the land of your revered de- 
parted leader.” An influential com 
mittee headed by J. R. D. Tata, chair 
man of the tanious industrial House 
of Tata, welcomed the Moral Rearma 
ment leader. 

At a press conference at the Taj 
Mahal Hotel, one of the better-known 
caravanserais of the East, Dr. Buch 
man faced a barrage of questions 
Asked if he “saw visions of God,” Dr. 
Buchman replied with beaming eves 
“God’s thoughts are my thoughts.” He 
added, “I had illuminating thoughts 
this morning.” 

One -newspaperman inquit ed 
whether the mra leader could say 
something about these “illuminating 
thoughts,” to which the reply was, “I 
don’t know whether [I can say any 
thing now.” 

Anothet 
whether it was not Dr. Buchman’s duty 
to tell the people what God had told 


him. “Yes,” said the 


reporter then — inquired 


74-year-old 

evangelist, but made no further state 

ment, 
Whether 


make strides in India is open to ques 


Moral Rearmament. will 


tion. Few doubt the earnestness on 
sincerity of those associated with the 
movement, but Dr. Buchman’s en 
thusiastic eulogizing of Hitler while 
the latter was engaged in exterminat 
ing the Jews and other opponents has 
embarrassed the local sponsors some 
what. At the press conference, the 
MRA leader’s attention was drawn to a 
letter appearing in The Times of 
India that morning which recalled Dr. 
Buchman as having gone on record 
saving, “IT thank Heaven for a man 
like Adolf Hitler.” 

Dr. Buchman did yot reply, but 
called upon one of his entourage. 
Peter Howard, a well-known. British 
journalist, to do so. Mr. Howard said 
that the remark was part of a sentence 
and torn from its context. 


WinceE the end of the war Bombav’s 
S population has almost doubled 
largely from the influx of refugees fol 
lowing the partition of India. Today 
some three million people live in the 
citv. Of these, it has been estimated 
that some 200,000 homeless sleep 
nightly on the open pavements, The 
spectacle of these pavement sleepers 
never ceases to intrigue and bewilder 
tourists. 

Only slightly 
those known as the “hutment dwell 


more fortunate are 


ers.” These poor folk, largely seay 
engers and sweepers, live in haphazard 


hovels erected from kerosene tins, 


sacking, and other odds and ends. The 
structures are unauthorized, and lack 
of even minimum sanitary facilities 
makes them a menace to public health. 
The Bombay government has recent 
ly been waging a drive against these 
hutment dwellers—there are estimated 
to be 75,000 of them—and many have 
been forcibly removed from their 
dwellings, which are then destroyed. 

Public opinion favors the removal 
of these unsanitary structures, but not 
all of those routed out of their dwell 
ings can find alternative accommoda 
tion. Some are being housed in vacant 
municipal plots away from the more 
congested city areas. But a good num 
ber of them are likely, after a while, 
to break bounds and seep back into 
the unauthorized areas. The only so- 
lution is adequate housing. The Bom 
bay government is stepping up the 
construction of new dwellings, but the 
gap between demand and supply is 
still wide. 


OMBAY Governor, Sir Girja 
| Shankar Bajpai, is among three 
Indians mentioned to succeed Trygve 
Lie. The others are Sir Narsing Rau, 
who represented India effectively on 
the Security Council and is now a 
judge on the International Court at 
The Hague, and the former Indian 
High Commissioner to London, Mr. 
V.K. Krishna Menon, who has figured 
Korean 
parleys. Tl health might rule out 


prominently in the peace 





the second and temperament the third. 
Mr. Menon, an outstandingly able 
man, is as volatile as a prima donna, 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, who wears 
his governor's garb uneasily, has many 
qualifications for the job of Secretary 
General. He is a versatile and grace 
ful linguist, his French being as fluent 
as his English. He has a bland, suave 
temperament But it seems most un 
likely that he will quit the calm of 
India’s gubernatorial backwaters for 
the troubled sea of UN politics. 
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~ teminine 


a flutter was caused in 
dovecotes recently by 
staged by a 


a novel competition 


women’s organization. Prizes were 
offered to adepts in the kitchen art of 
vegetable cutting. Nearly 40 women 
took part in the contest, each being 
given half a pound of cabbage to be 
cut up within three minutes with a 
minimum of odds and ends left over. 
A gallery of 300 women witnessed the 
performance 

Although much of the glamor and 
gaiety of Christmas departed with the 
British, the festival somehow has a 
universal flavor, and was widely cele 
brated in Bombay this vear. For 
weeks: before, the shops were bright 
with the vlitter of tinsel and new toys. 
And on Christmas Eve itself, Bombay, 
despite prohibition proved to be cos- 


mopolitan and resourceful enough to 


make the occasion as jolly as it should 
be by Western standards 
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N honor of the French artist who this year will reach 
| three score and ten, 1953 will be Utrillo Year. There 
will be a huge retrospective show at the Paris gallery 
of Paul Petrides, Utrillo’s principal dealer for many 
years. Throngs of politicians, critics, newspapermen, 
collectors, and cranks will make their pilgrimage to 
Le Vesinet., the Parisian suburb where Le Maitre and 
his domineering wife Lucie have been living since the 
mid-1930s. 

But all this festive hullabaloo will not make the 
slightest impression on Utrillo, He dwells in a weird 
dream world of his own. Carefully screened visitors 
who will be admitted to the inner sanctum by the dis 
criminating Madame Utrillo will be more saddened 
than elated, for the septuagenarian who has frequently 
been hailed as “the greatest living painter of France’ 
is a casualty of life, unable to make any contact with 
the world around him, unable to speak except through 
his pictures, 

A dress rehearsal for the gala reception of 1953, as 
it turns out, was held as far back as the fall of 1929. 
At that time the French government bestowed upon 
Utrillo the Cross of the Legion of Honor, but the artist 


then in his mid-40s. (hardly understood what the 


ceremony was about. “The painter sat on a low wall 
during the simple ceremony,” recalled a member of 
the delegation of artists and writers, “playing with the 
yellow leaves that drifted down, twirling his hat. When 
it was over, Utrillo murmured a few words. His mother 
Suzanne Valadon, cried and expressed her gratitude 
That was all.” 

In 1929 the scene was the Chateau de Saint-Bernard 


near Lyons in southeastern France, where Utrillo was 


x0 


Mad genius 


allowed to spend the pleasant seasons strictly super- 
vised by his mother, Suzanne Valadon, and his step- 
father, André Utter, who was a few years younger than 
Utrillo, and more than 20 years younger than his wife 
Suzanne. During the winter, the family occupied a 
large studio apartment on the Rue Cortot in Paris. In 
either place, the atmosphere was always tense. Orig- 
inally, Suzanne and André had succeeded in taking 
her unbalanced son away from alcohol by keeping him 
occupied with his palette and easel; again and again 
they had managed to rescue him frem the police, and 
from mental institutions. But when Maurice improved 
a little, Suzanne and André, the most Bohemian couple 
of 20th century France, reverted to their old habit of 
heavy drinking, followed by wild physical battles. Un- 
able to remain an innocent bystander, Maurice soon 
joined the free-for-all which often made a shambles 
of the whole apartment. 

Now both jail and jailer have changed, and_ the 
prisoner” has become milder and weaker. In 1936 a 
middle-aged widow, the dynamic Lucie Pauwels, de- 
cided that Suzanne was getting irresponsible, and too 
old for her job of protecting Le Maitre against the 
vicissitudes of life. Though Maurice had not shown 
the slightest interest in the fair sex—probably as a re- 
sult of his fantastic mother-fixation—Lucie got the 
painter to marry her. With the growing sums that 
Utrillo’s pictures were fetching, she bought the house 
at Le Vesinet, a pink stucco villa where the sculptor 
Bourdelle had died. She installed Utrillo there and 
became manageress of the manufacturer of Mont- 
martre pictures. He is forbidden to leave the place: 
the world visits him by means of colored picture post- 








The great painter of Montmartre now 
lives.in forced exile from the haunted world 
of blank houses and silent streets 


cherished by a whole generation of art-lovers 


of “La Bonne Lucie 
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cards of Paris views, sent in by dealers to serve as visual 
aids for his productions. Incidentally, the way his 
wife and the dealers collaborate to exploit Utrillo’s in- 
creasing fame and his rapidly decreasing talent has 
been the subject of much criticism in France, “The 
lamp is going out,” declared Les Arts, “while those who 
surround the artist... are trying, more ferociously than 
the managers of boxing champions, to squeeze out 
of him a production which normally should be on the 
decline.’ 

Fortunately, the aging artist no longer cares to see 
the outside world, and cares even less to see the im- 
portant people who are admitted to “La Bonne Lucie,” 
as Madame Utrillo has christened the building. Highly 
publicity-conscious, she paints abysmally bad land- 
scapes under the pseudonym of “Lucie Valore” and 
arranges to have them exhibited alongside Maurice's 
She never fails to call her husband away from his work 
when journalists and photographers come. He shuffles 
in slowly, like a sleepwalker, paying little attention to 
the visitors, and not uttering a single word.  Auto- 
matically he does what the lady orders him to do. 
She makes him pose holding her little dog under his 
arm, standing in front of a canvas, painting in his 
studio, or kneeling in the chapel Lucie has furnished 
for her husband who, in recent vears, has become pro- 
foundly religious. Truly, Utrillo is the hero of an 
unwritten Strindberg play, but one who seems to put 


up with his fate without questioning. 


rRILLO is a puzzle, both as a human being and as 
a painter. He might well have been dead or shut 
up in an institution for the past 40 years, but he has 
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Place du Tertre: the heart of Utrillo’s bistro tworld 


outlived all who once worried about him: Suzanne, 
Andre Utter, and his first and only friend, Amedeo 
Modigliani. No greater difference can be imagined 
than that between Modigliani and Utrillo. Though 
they were painters of the same age when they met in 
Montmartre in 1907, the Italian was entirely sober, 
handsome, and of aristocratic bearing, while Utrillo 
Was already a red-eyed dipsomaniac hideous, and 
half-crazy. 

For a long time “Modi” played the role of a good 
Samaritan to his friend, whose excesses provided Mont- 
martre with regular amusement; time and again he 
dragged the shouting, staggering drunkard home from 
the bistros. One day, however, Utrillo was able to 
coax his friend into drinking; from that time on, two 
drunken artists instead of one would emerge regularly 
from the bistros. As they toured the cafes, Modigliani 
in a thick voice, would introduce Utrillo everywhere 
as “the greatest painter in the world who can drink 
more than anybody else, whereupon the sodden 
Utrillo would protest: “No, no—you, Modi, are the 
greatest, for you can drink more Alas, there was 
no mother nearby to rescue Modigliani; as early as 
1920 he perished dismally, almost completely un 
known, a victim of dissipation and frustration 

Unlike Modigliani, who was the son of a highly 
respected banker and businessman, Utrillo had a back 
ground that would have turned anyone into a prob 
lem child. His mother, Marie-Clementine Valadon 
who later adopted the more elegant “Suzanne” as a 
first name, was the illegitimate daughter of a poor 
peasant woman. While her mother toiled in Paris as 
a charwoman, Marie roamed the streets, filching left 
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Utrillo’s eye stripped the Rue de Criméc 


left) to its bleak essentials, haunted by emptiness. In his “white period,” he 


vested drab buildings like the 19th-century Notre-Dame de Clignancourt (right) with a somber grandeur of his own 
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overs from restaurants. An adolescent with a pretty 
face and a beautiful body, she joined a circus, but a 
fall from a trapeze injured her back and abruptly 
ended her career as an acrobat. From then on, she 
made a living posing for artists. 

Barely 18, she had an affair with a man named 
Boissy, the offspring of an alcoholic father and a 
mother who committed suicide in a fit of despair. 
Boissy, himself a chronic dipsomaniac and an untal 
ented amateur painter, is believed to be the father of 
Maurice, but Suzanne was not sure. Maurice is said 
to have acquired his Spanish surname when Suzanne 
told the Spanish writer and critic, Miguel Utrillo, of 
her dilemma. She did not know who the father was 
but it might have been Degas or Renoir. “Vll be proud 
to sign my name to the work of either artist.” Utrillo 
said chivalrously, bestowing his name upon the boy. 

Maurice rarely saw his mother, who had found her 
self a wealthy beau in the person of a Parisian lawyer 
Grandma, in whose care the boy was left, was hardly 
competent to straighten out a highly neurotic young- 
ster who was morbidly shy, never laughed, had re 
current fits of temper, and never did well at school. 
At the age of 10 the unloved child discovered alcohol. 
By the time he was 18, he had become a violent dip- 
somaniac who had to be locked up in an institution. 

The story of Utrillo as he roamed Paris during the 
first quarter of this century is not a_ pretty one. 
Brandishing a half-empty bottle and insulting the 
passers-by, this pitiful tramp, with his emaciated face 
and disheveled hair, usually ended his evenings in a 
police station. When he had no money for liquor, he 
drank lamp spirits, mentholated spirits, petroleum, 
benzine, eau de cologne, or ether. Smoking hashish, he 
would often fall down—incapable of moving—in the 
middle of a street. It was not unusual for him to attack 
people, kick pregnant women, and smash fire alarms 
He was locked up in different mental institutions at 


least a dozen times, often escaping through the win- 
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dow to find his way back to the Montmartre cafes. In 
one police cell he tried to kill himself by hitting his 
head against the walls. 

If this were all that could be said about this un- 
happy man, there would be no degende dUtrillo, but 
merely some faded entries in police and hospital 
records. We owe it to the indefatigable stubbornness 
of a woman that from this misfit came some of this 
centurys greatest pictures. Madame Valadon may 
have been guilty of gross neglect when Maurice was a 
boy, but when she became fully aware of her son’s 
plight, she rose to the occasion. Perhaps she was able 
to save him because she herself knew the dangers of 
alcohol, and also because she too was an artist. She 
never had much formal schooling and did not go to an 
academy. But one day she astonished Renoir by a 
self-portrait that was superb in execution. Other artists 
who praised and encouraged her were Degas and 
Toulouse-Lautrec. Her excellently drawn nudes and 
still lifes are now in the Musée de TArt Moderne in 
Paris, where a separate niche is dedicated to Valadon 
Utter, and Utrillo. 

When a certain Dr. Ettinger suggested that the 
18-year-old Maurice ought to take up some manual 
therapy, such as painting, to divert his mind from 
drinking, Suzanne did all she could to see this plan 
through. Once he was supplied with materials. 
Maurice diverted some of his interest towards the 
arts. He began to produce hundreds of oils, as well 
as countless drawings, aquarelles, and lithographs. 
Suzanne's fight was uphill; she could never persuade 
him to completely give up the bottle for the oils. At 
best, he would, while drinking, unload his pent-up 
energy and emotions on canvas instead of by attack- 
ing his neighbors. In one of his lucid moments, 
Maurice understood what Suzanne had done in his 
behalf. In a strangely muddled autobiography, writ- 
ten during the First World War, he begged his mothe: 
to forgive him for having become “a repugnant 
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drunkard, the object of derision and public disrepute.” 
He called Suzame “a saintly woman whom L bless 


and venerate as one would a Goddess.” 


HEN Utrillo started painting, some of the great 
, pei who had ushered in modern art—Pissarro 
Cézanne and Rousseau—were still alive. Younger men 
were picking up the thread: Matisse who created the 
Fauvist movement with its bold use of color, Picasso 
and Braque who experimented with the disintegra- 
tion of natural forms. There were numerous “schools? 
in the Paris of 1900-1910, but Utrillo, incapable of 
theorizing, merely painted what he saw. It would be 
incorrect, however, to call him a “primitive.” His 
gifted mother was there to guide his hand; Pissarro’s 
work exerted an influence uwoon him, and from Cézanne 
he learned, quite instinctively, how to correlate sharp 
ly defined color planes in a firm architectural pattern 
Parallel to the Fauves and Cubists, but without any 
program whatsover, Utrillo reduced houses, chimneys, 
and windows to geometrical statements, to arrange 
ments of horizontal and vertical lines, and filled in 
the forms with color. In his vistas of deserted and deso 
late streets he created surrealist effects—without realiz- 
ing it—vears before the term surrealism was coined. 
For the layman, however, Utrillo is an “innovator” 
for other reasons. He has become famous for his 
obsession with white, which, as every schoolboy 
knows, is not a prismatic color. Between 1908 and 1914, 
when he produced his most valuable pictures, Utrillo 
not satisfied with zine white from the tube, would mix 
it with plaster and apply it with his palette knife in 
heavy impasto, the same way a mason covers bricks 
with plaster. In this connection, it is worth recalling 
that the young Utrillo once served as plasterer’s ap 
prentice and thus knew the substance of mortar and 
bricks more thoroughly than most artists. He gave his 
houses the surface “feel” of plaster, and he developed 


an amazing multitude of whites. To many of them 


Sacré Coeur (left) looms above Utrillo’s cold Montmartre alleys. Some recent 
oils are genial (belou 


spring leaves clothe the wintry boughs of the past 


there is a moldering quality suggesting the rottenness 
of aging walls superficially varnished to cover cracks 
and holes. 

Another characteristic by which the layman easily 
recognizes an Utrillo is the ample use of letters, as they 
appear on shop signs. These letters—oversized and 
stiff—are introduced, not only for aesthetic effect, but 
for their magical value. Vins, Liqueurs, Restaurant, 
Epicerie, Patisserie, Tabac—nostalgic words to the 
dipsomaniac devoid of all except physical gratifica- 
tions. He indulged in such sorcery to break the 
monotony of his canvas, and of his unhappy soul. 

He has painted a few real landscapes, he has “por 
trayed” some of the country s cathedrals and churches 
and he has done a few rather weak flower pieces. He 
does not care for the human tace or the human body. 
He is, and will remain to the end of his days, the 
painter of Montmartre facades as they are remem- 
bered from the time before the First World War. To 
call him a painter of houses would be inaccurate, for 
houses are made to be lived in. Utrillo’s edifices, with 
black rectangles for windows seem strangely unin 
habited. His streets are also hauntingly empty. Hf 
in his earlier pictures people appear, they are but 
mere specks of color to indicate movement, Later, 
when he does introduce people his misanthropic at 
titude still reveals itself: his figures are always walking 
away from the spectator. 

Yet with his small artistic vocabulary, with only 
three or four colors at his command, with his lack of 
imagination and inventive spirit, he has nevertheless 
become the painter of Montmartre. His best pictures 
are of that romantic hill where, until about 1914 
artists lived in small courtyard studios, nestled among 
the tiny streets which forked off the main square, 
Place du Tertre. At the bare. scrubbed tables of the 
little bistros, voung artists like Picasso. Vlaminck 
Derain, and Modigliani dined and. more often, wined 


When modern bars and restaurants were opened to at 
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amily Portrait 





Portrait of Utrillo’s grandmother, with whom 
he spent part of his tormented childhood, was 
painted by Utrillo’s mother and teacher, Su 
anne Valadon, a gifted artist in her own right 











tract the swarms of tourists, the artists left their in- 
vaded paradise to move to Montparnasse on the left 
bank of the Seine. In the 1920s, modern apartment 
buildings were already taking the place of the old 
houses of a defunct era, 

Utrillo was born on La Butte Montmartre in the Rue 
du Poteau, and emotionally he has never left the 
neighborhood, not even as a prisoner of his mother 
and his wife. But he is not interested in the Mont 
martre spots mentioned in Baedeker with an asterisk 
he likes to paint edifices of banal architecture, with 
no historic importance, a monotonous undramatic 
world of maisons tragiques. His were not even the 
artists cafes; he preferred the more vulgar places 
which smelled of chicory and cheap wine. It is quite 
easy to imagine Utrillo in one of these places, sitting 
in a dingy room, his clothes dirty, his hair disheveled, 
his face unshaven, his red eves staring into the glass 
and his pale lips forming sentences incomprehensible 
to the other customers—workers, cabbies, prostitutes 
who paid no attention. He worked a great deal in such 
“studios.” Among collectors, the term Utrillo de bistro 
was coined especially for the little pictures made in 
pubs in exchange for a bottle. 

It remains a mvysterv how Utrillo managed to clothe 
in splendor these places on which neither Monet nor 
\ good 


Utrillo is difficult to forget, perhaps because it is not 


Pissarro would have wasted thei brushes 
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what people ordinarily would consider beautiful. 
Showing one of his canvases to his mother, Maurice 
once asked: “Is this ugly?” Suzanne Valadon’s reassur- 
ing answer was, “It can’t be ugly enough.” Her answer 
showed how strongly she resented the surface pleas- 
antness which was upheld by the academies as the 
only acceptable beauty. By displaying a masculine 
barbarity, even brutality, of expression, Utrillo edu- 
cated a whole generation of art lovers. He has more or 
less driven from our walls the fifth-rate imitations of 
the impressionists and the other “pretty” things that 
dominated Paris art shops frequented by tourists. 

It is easy to spot Utrillo’s faults: the utter absence 
of intellectual concepts, the lack of selectivity, the 
endless repetition of the same motif in the same man- 
ner, and finally, the total lack of self-criticism, which 
permits the creation of both unbelievably inferior 
works and indisputable masterpieces. But equally clear 
are his astounding merits. Above all, it might be said 
that just as Renoir had a sense of flesh, so Utrillo has a 
sense of stone. Utrillo gave his buildings that stability 
and durabiiity for which one will look in vain in the 
impressionists’ glimmering paintings. While Monet was 
careful to record all the variations of light as they 
changed from hour to hour, Utrillo, with his admirable 
indifference to the flight of time, created buildings 
that, old and decrepit though they are, will stand for- 
ever like the Venice of Guardi and Canaletto, or 
Piranesi's Rome. 

Unfortunately, Utrillo of late has manufactured 
works that are little more than enlarged picture post- 
cards. The American customs officer who elassified his 
works as dutiable products because they had been 
done with the aid of a picture postcard was, of course, 
ill-informed, it is unimportant where an artist gets his 
inspiration, and what materials he uses to assist his 
memory. But the fact remains that many of the works 
Utrillo has done in the so-called maniére colorée are 
weaker than the “white period” Utrillos. After 1924, the 
vear when he tried to commit suicide and was removed 
to safety by his mother, his sadness seemed to diminish; 
he had little chance to get drunk, and his pictures 
abound in gay, bright colors. Now everything is more 
meticulously drawn, but the vigor is gone. This was 
the end of Utrillo, as the art world appreciates him. 

In fact, London’s famous Tate Gallery, exhibiting 
his work in 1937, made the pardonable error of listing 
Utrillo among the dead; he had drunk himself into his 
grave some years earlier, the anonymous writer stated. 
If you ask an art historian, he will tell you that art as 
a whole would not have suffered greatly, had Utrillo 
died two or even three decades ago, notwithstanding 
the handful of charming canvases that have come out 
of Le Vesinet amidst a great deal of inferior work. 
But the opinion of the art historian is a cruel one. Let 
us rather be pleased that the gentle squire of Le 
Vesinet did not end as dismally as other peintres 
maudits, that the man upon whose head Renoir and 
Degas had put a caressing hand when he was a boy, 
is still alive and still painting. 








The Business of America is World Business 


The Anatomy 
of Foreign Investment 


US private enterprise—the world’s greatest generator of economic power—is lending 
neither its money, its experience, nor its energy in support of the industrial revolu- 
tion now struggling toward maturity over most of the earth. Continuing its investi- 
gation of this economic anomaly—which is also political dynamite—UN World here 


focuses the problem on a typical case, Pakistan, revealing the opportunities that beck- 
I YI £ 


on private American investors and why these opportunities are persistently ignored 


1. A statesman points up opportunities 





By AMJAD ALI 


ryour development of underdeveloped countries con 

l cerns far’more than the economic plight of two 
thirds of the world’s population, important as that is. 
Peace or war, recession or full employment, human 
tights or human slavery—these are the gigantic ques- 
tions which turn on it. 


Private American capital can speed the pace of 


world development and outrace the growing threats 
of war, recession, and slavery. But the American in- 
vestor cannot and will not fulfill his historic mission 
unless the nature of the opportunities which lie before 
him in the Middle East and Asia are made clear. Before 
he can act, he must know how these differ from the 
challenges he has met so successfully in developing 
his own country. 

Agriculture is by far the most important field for 


development in the East. Four-fifths of Asia’s enor 
mous population tries to find its livelihood in agri- 
cultural pursuits. Since there is not enough land to 
go around, the plots held by individual families are 
very small, in some areas no more than two or three 
acres. Primitive farming methods and lack of artificial 
manure make the crop-yields scratched from these 
tiny plots the lowest in the world. 

Clearly, improvements in agricultural methods and 
techniques lie at the heart of the development. of 
underdeveloped countries. What can the private 
American investor do in this direction? 

The manufacture of fertilizers is one major oppor- 
tunity. Most of the East has abundant natural resources 
for this purpose, yet the area is starving for artificial 
fertilizers, or rather, starving for lack of them. 
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AMJAD ALI, as President of the Economic and 
Social Council (14th Session), won the admiration of 
sixty nations for his wise guidance in the Council's 
work of helping underdeveloped countrics. A Pakis 
tan Minister Plenipotentiary, Mr. Ali has been in 
political and diplomatic work since 1931, when he 
attended the Second Round Table Conference on 
Indian Reforms in London. Mr. Ali's subsequent 
assignments, which culminated in leadership of 
Pakistan's Delegation to ecosoc, included the In 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Monetary Pund. 


Private investment can also be of enormous use 
and make sizable profits — in helping the East to im- 
prove its methods of cultivation. In my country, Pakis- 
tan, the bullock is still the motive power in all agri- 
cultural operations. The plough must be light) and 
simple so the bullock can pull it. Yet the change-over 
from bullock to tractor is impossible, if only because 
we must import tractors, spare parts, and implements. 
We don't have the foreign exchange to do this on 
any scale. 

This situation spells profits galore for American 
investors who build and equip factories in the East 
to make tractors and other agricultural machinery, 

It must be pointed out, however, that mechanized 
farming as it is known in the United States cannot be 
transplanted to Asia. A continent which has cheap 
labor, little “know-how,” high cost for repairs and re- 
placements, inadequate foreign exchange, expensive 
oil, and small holdings, can accept mechanization only 
to a limited extent. Furthermore, there are quite spe 
cifie requirements as to the types of tractors, farm 
implements, ete., needed for various countries and 
areas. 

US manufacturers inevitably believe that the agri 
cultural machinery they have produced after years 
of research and experience suits conditions anywhere 
in the world. This attitude, in my view, is fatal. In the 
United States and Canada, modern farm machinery 
was developed in order to make use of vast amounts 
of land with the little labor available. In Asia, the 
problem is just the opposite: land is scarce but labor 


is plentiful. 
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If the industrial genius of American private enter- 
prise is to evolve farming equipment economically 
suited to the East, these special conditions must first 


he accepted and studied. 


NoTHeR aspect of Asian life could be explored to 
\ good advantage by the private foreign investor. 
In the average Asian village the population varies from 
300 to 3,000. Most of these people cannot usefully oc- 
cupy their time throughout the year. Some of them 
have hardly anything to do, so meager is their plot of 
ground. In short, the East suffers from a problem of 
both unemployment and underemployment. 

This labor could and should be made productive. 
Whi not put the clock back and devise industrial 
equipment which is not labor-saving and which would 
consist of very small units? If equipment such as this 
were installed in villages throughout the East, the 
output of that area would rise enormously. 

This equipment could take the form of small units 
of machinery to produce cutlery, ceramics, and. shoes. 
It could also be small looms, or even hand-looms, and 
small knitting machines. The type of equipment would 
naturally vary with local conditions and available raw 
material, 

Of course, compared to highly-developed, large- 
scale factories, such units may sound inefficient. But 
when the factors of cheap labor costs and low capital 
vutlay are considered, they become more economical, 
Villagers would be working these machines in their 
spare time, and no housing or other facilities would be 
required for them. A cotton textile mill of 25,000 
spindles and 500 looms, including a power plant and 
housing for labor, requires $2.5 million. This repre- 
sents a huge investment which very few American 
firms would be willing to place in Pakistan. The com 
parable cost of the small units of machinery 1 have 


mentioned would be a tiny fraction of this sum. 


part from this unusual investment opportunity, and 
A the unique challenge to the American investor 
to help mechanize farming, the East offers a wide 
range of other, more normal industrial possibilities. 
In the Middle East alone the opportunities’ are vast 
and diverse. Oil is a subject that needs little amplifica- 
tion on my part. However, | would like to point out 
that there is vast scope for utilization of by-products 
of the petroleum industry which may or may not be 
engaging the attention of oil companies working in 
these areas. So far, very little has emerged in tangible 
form. 

Again, as far as I am aware, hardly any use is being 
made of natural gas available from the oil fields. There 
is a great dearth of fuel in countries such as mine. The 
fact that gas is pumped thousands of miles across the 
United States makes me hopeful that this Middle 
astern gas will not be allowed to go to waste. It 
could be used in Pakistan, for example, for the manu- 


facture of fertilizers. 











Egypt has numerous investment possibilities. The 
country has mineral deposits such as phosphate rock, 
Jow-grade manganese ore, and iron ore which can 
not be exploited until money and “know-how” are sent 
from abroad. Apart from investment in fertilizer, iron 
copper, and sugar, Egypt also offers profitable oppor- 
tunities in the canned food and fishing industries, 

Syria offers opportunities for development in can- 
ning, tanning leather, and cold storage industries. The 
right type of grass is available for paper mills. In lraq, 
fertilizer, cement, sulphur, and carbon black are in 
dustries which require development: the raw materials 
are available. Certain consumer industries such as 
soap and glass are badly needed. 

Saudi Arabia is rich in mineral wealth, other than 
oil, which still remains untapped and which offers 
great opportunities to private enterprise. In tran de- 
velopment of textiles, cement, sugar, chemicals, iron 
and steel, and minerals must await the arrival of ad- 
venturous, pioneering, private investors. 

Afghanistan is building new highways, a dam fon 


irrigation, and is generating hydroelectric power. Its 
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mineral wealth needs exploration and exploitation. 
Private investment is needed in Indonesia to repair 
its damaged industries and utilize its tremendous 


natural resources. 

I will not attempt to list all the opportunities which 
are available in the countries of Southeast Asia for 
foreign investment. They include the development of 
such industries as textiles, chemicals, cement, paper, 
cardboard, leather, jute, mining, fisheries, steel and 
nonferrous metals, All of these represent profitable 
investment opportunities for the foreign investor who 


wishes to get in on the ground floor. 


rye potential American investor will wonder, how- 

| ever, what sort of situation he will meet if he 
decides to invest in Asia. What sort of cooperation will 
he get from business and government? My country of 
Pakistan may serve as an example. 

Lack of a business or managerial class in the East 
coupled with the drastic shortage of capital, has forced 
governments to go into partnership with private enter- 


prise to spur industrial development. In 1949, for 


Crude implements stifle the living of 
Pakistan's 76 million people 
ut 
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instance, my government established an Industrial Fi- 
nance Corporation to provide loans to existing indus- 
tries for their expansion. The Corporation was financed 
by the government with $9 million, and its board of 
directors is manned by businessmen and bankers. 

In late 1951 the government created the Pakistan 
Industrial Development Corporation, again an instru 
ment to promote industrial development. This body 
participates in private enterprise with equity capital 
that is, it joins private enterprise in the ownership of 
businesses. The government felt the Corporation would 
pros ide incentive to private enite rprise mecentive sadly 
needed i VIECOW of the slow pace of development and 
almost no progress in some industries 

The government's view was fully justified. For ex 
ample, Pakistan grows 75 percent of the jute of the 
world. But after partition it did not have a single 
spindle to convert this jute into either burlap or jute 
bags. Private investment did not come forward to fill 
this need, except for one family which put up a 
jute mill 

Since the creation of the Corporation a number of 
private lirms have entered into agreement with the 
Corporation to start jute mills. In each of these cases 
although the government has provided as much as 
50 percent of the capital, management is in the hands 
of the private firm involved. The policy of the govern- 
ment and the Corporation is to liquidate its holdings 
in the companies in which it has participated as soon 
as private investment is available. 

Foreign investors can also enjoy this government 
assistance. The Pakistan Development Corporation is 
negotiating right now with foreign companies to es 
tablish ship-repair, machine-tool, and pharmaceutical 


industries. The Corporation is also intent on finding 


private American investors to join in the manufacture 
of jute, boilers, electrical equipment, steel, cement, and 
asbestos. 

Generally, the arrangement is that the foreign con- 
cern provides the machinery as their part of the 
ownership in the company, while the Corporation 
finances local expenditures. Management is left in the 
hands of the foreign concern, while the Corporation is 
represented on the board of directors to the extent 
of its holdings in the company. 

This type of cooperation, in which local and foreign 
capital go into partnership to establish industries, is 
not confined to Pakistan. Ceylon and India have similar 


arrangements. 


yucn, briefly, are the investment opportunities and 
S types of cooperation which foreign investors will 
find in the East. Today, the East is looking to the West. 
| hope it will not look in vain. With no foreign invest- 
ment the peoples of Asia will grow poorer than they 
are at present. At present, they are very, very poor, 
When a child cannot leave the family bed in winter 
until the sun is out to provide warmth for its naked 
body, poverty has reached its lowest ebb. 

But the benefits of Western investment in the East 
are far from one-sided. Manhattan has skyscrapers, it 
has fabulous Wall Street, lavish Fifth Avenue and 
glittering Broadway. Imagine, if you can, a Manhattan 
without its bridges and highways, its waterways, 
railways, and airways. To live and throb it must com- 
mute with areas outside. This is also true on a global 
scale. We must all help to build bridges between highly 
developed and underdeveloped countries of the world 
if the whole is not to collapse. Private American inves- 


tors have a special part to play in this drama. 


2.\ businessman points out difficulties 





By M. B. DALAL 
As told to Elliott Haynes 


Q. Mr. Dalal, as a Pakistan businessman who has for 
years taken an active interest in the matter of attract. 
ing private American capital to Pakistan, how would 
you summarize your experience? 


A. | believe that the efforts made so far to woo Ameri- 
can investment capital to Pakistan (and probably 


clsewhere ) are pitifully inadequate. 


Q. How is the private American investor approached 
at present? 
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A. There is hardly any direct approach to him at all. 
The whole effort of inviting American capital has 
bogged down in a morass of declarations of welcome 
and enactments to remove fears and anxieties. We 
have offered foreign investors all the special ad- 
vantages enjoyed by our own citizens who invest to 
help our national development program. Perhaps never 
in the history of foreign investment has so much work 
been put into preparing a favorable climate for in- 
vestment with so little result. 














Despite traditional customs and costumes, Pakistanis capitalize on modern equipment and techniques such as this X-ray 


machine (left) and rain-making apparatus (right). Foreign investors could make good and profitable use of these talents 


Q. You believe, then, that the importance of a “favor- 
eble climate” has been overemphasized? 


A. Undoubtedly the American investor must have a 
clear-cut idea of the foreign government's intentions, 
and he must know clearly the nature of the laws under 
which his investment will go to work. I believe we 
should grant every possible safeguard to foreign in 
vestors to make them feel welcome and secure. But 
these acts will not in themselves encourage any ap 
preciable investment. They form the stage setting 

but what of the play itself? 


Q. What is missing? 


A. A program to present specific, individual, invest 
ment opportunities. Instead of thinking broadly of safe 
guards and privileges, I would like to shift the 
emphasis drastically and take a closer look at the prob 
lem. {f would like to put the individual investment 


deal under the microscope. 
Q. What would this accomplish? 


A. It would expose the actual workaday aspects of 
investment and bring into prominence such important 


factors as the profits which should accrue. 
Q. Why is it necessary to emphasize the profit angle? 


A. Because, despite pious declarations on the part of 
governments, the additional risks — real or imagined 

that the American investor sees abroad will stop him 
cold unless he discovers a deal fat enough to be at 


tractive. Until such deals come along, private invest- 


ment will continue to trickle, as at present, from large 
corporations investing to expand their foreign activi 
ties, and from business colossi turned humanitarian 
through surfeit. Personally, | feel that this type of 
investment offers no hope for underdeveloped coun 
tries. Our best bet is to talk turkey with individuals 
and small businesses businesses of moderate caliber 


with a desire for growth and adventure, 





MERWANJEE BOMANJEE DALAL has been 
actively interested in attracting private US capital to 
Pakistan since the birth of his country in 1947. He 
was instrumental in setting up a stock exchange for 
the new country in Karachi, and in 1949 was sent 
hy his government, in his personal capacity, to thee 
United States to observe deve lopme nts in the private 
foreign capital field. Mr. Dalal is senior partner of 
Merwanjee Bomanjee Dalal & Son, which operates 
in’ Karachi as parent) company for a number of 
firms dealing in stockbroking underwriting foreign 


exchange, import export machinery and chemicals 



































Q. Have underdeveloped countries tended to ignore 
profit possibilities in their efforts to attract foreign 
capital? 


A. Worse that that. They have probably hindered pri 
vate capital from going out to the East by claiming that 
foreign investors must be satisfied with small profits 
and by their insistence that the foreign investor sub 
ordinate his interests to their own. Under these cit 
cumstances, | would do just what the private American 
investor has so far done — 1 would keep my money in 
my pocket. You yourself would undoubtedly decline 
a partnership proposition couched in these one-sided 
terms. 


Q. How would you bring the individual investment 
deal—its profit possibilitics, and so on—into the lime- 
light? 


A. In two ways: first, by a campaign of realistic pub 
licity to acquaint investors with conditions prevailing 
in Pakistan; second, by handling potential investment 
projects on an organized basis. In brief, investment 
possibilities must be found in Pakistan that are suf- 
ficiently profitable; they must then be exhaustively 
explored and documented; finally, a well-directed, 
comprehensive search for the appropriate American 


investor must be conducted on a wide front. 
Q. Has nothing been done along these lines? 


A. A great deal has been done in Pakistan itself to 
set up the necessary machinery for collaboration with 
the foreign investor. 1 feel the final link was forged 
with the establishment of the Industrial Development 
Corporation. This body, working alongside the In 
dustrial Finance Corporation, will provide sufficient 
activity to get things rolling at our end. But there is 
no bridge between these organizations in Pakistan and 
the American private investor. 


Q. | should have thought that Pakistan entrepreneurs 
would constitute the natural bridge. 


A. | am afraid it is not as simple as that. A survey of 
business agencies and individual businessmen and of 
their ability to develop and present investment pro 
posals would lead to the most startling disclosures. 


Q. As I see it, you advocate an approach to those 
American corporations which are normally classed as 
small businesses.” 


A. Yes, | think that is the strata where, if we succeed. 
we will strike it rich. It is here that we would tap the 
aggressiveness and self-reliance of your small-business- 
man who has made the United States so prolific in 
diversified enterprises. In my opinion, Pakistan's 
managerial deficiencies are even more important than 
her technological deficiencies and certainly should be 
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placed first in the order of importance. Technological 
and financial assistance cannot, for example, save a 
business from being ruined by lack of managerial ex- 


perience and enthusiasm. 


Q. Broadly speaking, what will attract this class of 


American investor? 


A. Pakistan affords exceptional competitive and profit 
advantages through the availability of raw materials, 
cheap labor, expanding markets, low building costs, 
various tax deductions, the right to repatriation of 
profits, and — | hope very soon —the right to repatria- 
tion of capital after the venture has reached a certain 
stage of production. 

Furthermore, in Pakistan American enterprise will 
be dealing with a hardworking people determined to 
turn their dreams into reality. Pakistan is unequivocally 
in favor of free private enterprise and is a thorough- 
going democracy. Finally, let us not forget one of 
Pakistan's most important assets: the cancer of com- 


munism is nonexistent. 


Pakistan's wealth of underdeveloped fishery resources 


will make a_ real catch for heads-up US investors. 











Pipe to carry precious irrigation water symbolizes flou 
of American capital needed for arid Pakistan economy 





In view of these advantages, it would pay the Ameri 
can investor handsomely to keep his finger on the pulse 
of Pakistan. 
people with a zest for living. They are convinced of 


Pakistanis are a friendly and genuine 


the fact that Pakistan is a land of opportunity. That 
attitude, as you will agree, must create an atmosphere 
warmly receptive to foreign capital. 

The American business mind, with its flare for 
imaginative projects, cannot fail to be stimulated by 
the challenge of an invitation from the fifth largest 
country in the world, a country moving rapidly toward 
a spectacular industrial development, a country where 


the industrial revolution is just beginning. 


Q. Aren't you forgetting Pakistan's dearth of electric 
power, highways, and the rail and air transportation so 
necessary for successful industrial development? 


A. No underdeveloped country can be laid out like a 
red carpet to receive foreign investment! The growth 
of these basic facilities can only parallel industrial de 
velopment. In any case, Pakistan’s national develop 
ment plan provides for sufficient primary construction 
basic industrial growth, and supporting or ancillary 
industries to give plenty of scope to American business 
talent. Nor should we forget the whole field of 


“services.” as contrasted to industrial and commercial 


ventures, which lies wide open to enterprising 
(Americans. 

The prospects are as tempting as I have painted 
them, and if they could be substantiated and placed 
before American businessmen with sufficient) clarity 
and insistence, Lam certain we would get all the pri 


vate US capital we need. 


Q. Do you feel that the American investors by now 
should have unearthed this information and gone to 
Pakistan under their own steam? 


A. That would have been a great tragedy. Under no 
circumstances would I advise an American business 
man without fully authenticated contacts to pay an 
exploratory visit to Pakistan. It is a matter of business 
philosophy and way of life. What I am saying does 
not apply to anyone who takes the trouble to approach 
the right parties and to go about the matter realistical 
ly. It is simply that you have to prepare a business 
trip to Pakistan more thoroughly than you would a 


similar trip to Europe. 


Q. How can a US businessman go about preparing 
for such a trip? 


A. At present he will find it extremely difficult, for 
there are few who can help him. I suggested to my 
government in 1948 that they set up a bureau in the 
United States to facilitate the investment process. | 
contemplated an organization which would provide in 
formation, advice, and technical help to the American 
investor right here in the United States, and thus be a 
clearing house for investment opportunities. 

I also thought the organization should carry on a 
thorough and continuous capital market research, so 
as to avoid failures which arise through chance con 
tacts or contacts which are not the very best from the 


points of view of both sides 


Q. Would you say that such a bureau would overcome 
the difficulties and special situations hindering private 
American capital from going to Pakistan? 


A. It would do just that. 


Q. In the absence of such a bureau, what do you think 
an American investor can best do? 
A. He can do little or nothing. In the absence of 
such a nonprofit liason organization, and granted pres- 
ent conditions, Pakistan should perhaps be content 
with whatever help we are able to get from world 
bodies and from wealthy, internationally-minded cor- 
porations 

In the absence of the type of machinery for con 
tact that IT have in mind, I do not think that a broad 
stream of private American capital will be channeled 
toward Pakistan. 
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Speaking of World Business 


YOM MUNISM, Corruption, and Korea 
A way appeal the large st prob ms 
attack 


when he takes office on January 20 


General Eisenhower must 
gut another threat to the security and 
well-being of the United States which 
outweighs all others is moving swiftly 
Into prominence, 

it is the problem of the dollar gap 

The era of billion dollar grants to 
Europe is nearing its end—but the 
areas perennial shortage of dollars 
(averaging $5 billion a year) re 
mains. One of three things will hap 


pt n to correct this CCOMOTIIC anomaly 


i, we private investments could How 
abroad and make up Western Kurope ‘ 
dollar shortage: 


7) US exports can decline to the 
level of US imports; 


3) US imports Can rise to the level of 
{ S exports. 


Though 


will promote investments abroad, it is 


Eisenhower undoubted], 


plain that this solution is a practical 


impossibility. At the moment, US 
foreign investments are running under 
$1 billion a year, and there is no indi- 
cation that they will rise appreciably 
in the future. 

If the dollar gap is closed through a 
reduction of American exports to the 
level of imports, the worst fears of 
the free world will be realized. US 
imports today are only slightly higher 
than they were in 1929, despite the 
enormous Increase in productive ca 
Were 


exports brought to this low level, trade 


pacity and national income. 


between Europe and the US would be 
effectively squashed, plunging both 
areas into depression. 

x r * 

The problem confronting Ejisen- 
hower is nothing less than saving the 
North Atlantic Community from col- 
lapse by increasing American imports 
Only in 


this way can the region be unified in 


to match the level of exports, 
its economic life at a high level of 
trade and prosperity, 

The Congress of the United States 


can ane must do three things to 


achieve this goal. It must pass the 
customs simplification act which has 
been pigeon-holed for years. Faced 
with a bewildering array of archaic, 
frustrating regulations and procedural 
rules, the European exporter often 
throws up his hands in despair and 
avoids the American market he might 
otherwise capture. 

Congress must also abolish the so- 


called “Buy 


forces the government, the largest 


American” Act which 
single market for goods and services 
in the United States, to turn down 
suppliers from abroad even though 
the price and quality of the com- 
modities they offer may better those 
of the American supplier. 

Finally 


American tariff wall must be lowered, 


and most important, the 


if not razed altogether. 
& * * 
General Eisenhower himself has 
constructive, 


evinced a liberal ap 


proach which should place him 
squarely behind these measures. He 
is not, in fact, opposed to radical so- 


lutions to radical problems. The 


Crisis for Ike: World’s Expanded Dollar Income Fails to Match Need for US Goods 


US Fore ign Trade 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


World's Annual Dollar Supply 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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danger lies in the predominantly con- 
With the 


conservative wing of the Republican 


servative cast of Congress. 


Party aligned with conservative south- 
ern Democrats, the chances are slim 
that measures to increase US imports 
will be passed. 

This is well illustrated by the men 
who head the four key committees in 
each chamber (Foreign Relations, Ap 
In the House, all 


four voted to reduce militarv and eco 


propriations, etc.). 


nomic aid, to limit the authority of the 
President to reduce tariffs under the 
reciprocal trade agreements, and for 
the so-called “cheese amendment” 
which, as a rider on the Defense Pro 
duction Act of 1951, declared cheese 
imports to be a danger to the security 
of the United States. 

In the Senate, three out of four of 
these key committee chairmen voted 
against Point 4, while all four voted 
against extension of the President's 
power to reduce tariffs, and for the 
“cheese amendment.” 

A_ bright spot in this threatening 
picture has been the reaction of the 
American business communitv—or at 
least its liberal wing. In the past few 
weeks a number of developments re 
vealed that enlightened US business- 
men are aware of the dollar gap prob 
lem and determined to solve it: 

@ Detroit’s Board of 


many of whose six thousand members 


Commerce, 


are automakers protected by tariffs, 
has proposed a radical plan to increase 
imports. Included among the recom- 
mendations: elimination of all quota 
restrictions on imports; elimination of 
all tariffs; repeal of the “Buy Ameri 
can” Act; complete revision of US 
customs regulations; creation of a tax- 
incentive plan for private investments 
abroad, and elimination of a US tax 
on income earned abroad if it has al 
ready been taxed there. 

@ The National Council of 


can Importers has announced the for- 


Ameri 


mation of an organization to promote 
an increase in American imports. To 
be called the National Committee for 
Import Development, it will coor 
dinate the activities of foreign trade 
groups all over the country, acting as 
a sort of “pressure” organization. The 
Committee plans to promote renewal 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, which expires June 12, 1955. 
{ecommendations will also be made 
on a new customs simplification bill 
on the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, and on the “Buy American” 


Act. In 


moves, the new committee will study 


addition to these original 


recommendations for increasing im 
ports adopted recently by the National 
Foreign Trade Convention. Among 
these were proposals that US tariffs be 
lowered where excessive, and that all 
specially legislated import taxes and 
other “subterfuges” designed to im 
pede imports be eliminated. 

@ A German Capital 


Commission has been organized by 


American 


private industrialists and bankers to 
increase trade between the two coun- 
tries. On their part, the American 
members have agreed to promote Ger 
man imports by pressing for reduction 
of tariffs and removal of customs in 
equities, and by assisting Germans in 
merchandising in the dollar market, to 
their 


American marketing methods. 


overcome unfamiliarity with 

@ The usually conservative Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers has 
declared that if billion-dollar grants 
are to end, “the Way must be found 
to improve the access of foreign pro 
ducers to American markets,” which 
is about as close as you can come to 
tariff 
actually saving it. 
point, H. W. 


the International Relations Commit 


calling for reduction without 
Underscoring this 


Prentis |r., chairman of 


tee, has announced an NAM survey of 
US tariff laws to determine how they 
could be reduced or removed in ordet 
to make 


policy. 


possible a “trade-not-aid” 


e In its fall conference, led by 


Leo D. Welch, treasurer of Standard 
Oil Co. (N.J.), the US Council of 
the International Chamber of Com 
“new de 


merce concentrated on 


partures in international 
policy.” One by one, leaders of bank 
ing and industry pleaded fervently for 
untrammeled trade as the precondition 
of prosperity throughout the Western 
world. Said John S. Coleman, Presi 
dent of Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co.: “Tariffs and import quotas re 
strict competition. We can't maintain 
them and at the same time call ou 
selves a free enterprise CCOTLOTTN ? 
Coleman went on to describe tariffs 
and quotas as the antithesis of the 
expansion of capitalism and to declare 
that Eisenhower has “a highly perish 
able opportunity” that must not be 
lost to start the new administration 
off on the road to freer trade. Sup 
porting him in this contention was 
August Maffry, Vice-President of the 
Irving Trust Company, who insisted 


that Eisenhower's only chance to suc 


economic 


ceed would be measured by the sup- 
port he received from the “liberal wing 


of business opinion.” 


The immensity of the challenge fac 
ing the new President is not lessened 
by the fact of “offshore” buying by 
the American Army, Navy, and Ait 
Force. According to reports from 
abroad, high US economic officials are 
voicing the opinion that US expendi 


tures in Europe for procurement of 





August Maffry: « businessman warns 
business about false gods of protection 


military supplies for United States and 
Allied forces can be a “solution” to 
the dollar problem. This is emphati- 
cally not the case. 

It is true that contracts of this sort 
will amount to $1 billion next year 
(fiseal °53), and that the total for 
fiscal ‘52 and °53 will then amount to 
$1.5 billion. But the actual flow. of 
dollars will be stretched out over the 
vears as deliveries are made, and will 


not make much of a dent in Europe's 


dollar shortage. UN  Wortup— has 
learned that the “off-shore” buying 
figures will be roughly as follows: 


$200 million in fiseal “53; $200-8300 
$600 million in 


these dollars 


million in fiscal ’54 
fiscal “55. Furthermore 
will not all go to Western Kurope 
Yugoslavia, Japan, and other countries 


the world over will share in them. 


Thus the only chance for victory in 
the free world’s battle for solvency is 
for a free-trader Eisenhower to win 


over a conservative Congress. To do 


this he must have strong support 
from the enlightened business com 
munitv. The signs to date of such 


support are re issuring, 
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Books Are News 


When the Gods Are Silent, | 
Mikhail Soloviev. David McKay, Neu 
York, 506 pp., $3.95 


Reviewed by Dwicut Macpon ap 
The publishers — have publicly 
threatened to make this “the No. | 
novel of 1953,” and have earmarked 
most of their advertising budget to do 
so, Like War and Peace, it is long 
and full of Russian history; unlike 
War and Peace, it is tripe. In this last 
fact lies its significance. Exposing the 
evils of Stalin’s Russia, which began 
as a handicraft in the 1930s, has now 
become a mass industry. 

When the Gods Are Silent is what 
the Germans call kitsch and we call 
cor, a literary commodity manufac 
tured for the mass market. Mikhail 
Soloviev. who Was top correspondent 
on Izvestia up to his capture by the 
Germans during the war and who now 
lives in this country, has taken the 
same theme 
Bolshevik 


which was treated witk artistic seri 


the corruption of the 
revolution by Stalinism 

ousness and integrity by Arthur Koest 
ler (Darkness at Noon), Victor Serge 
(The Case of Comrade Tulayev), and 
Blunden (A Room on the 


Route) among others, and has exploited 


Codfrey 


it to make a_ best-seller, or at least 
what his publishers hope will be a 
best-seller. Such 


sign of the times; it will be interesting 


an enterprise Is a 


to see it if succeeds. 

No one can complain about) Mr 
Soloviev’s coverage of his theme 
quantitatively, at least. He takes his 
hero from the 1905 revolution through 
World War I. Like Upton Sinclair's 
Budd, Mark Surov 
through the historical tempest like a 


Lanny skims 
stormy petrel, always in the center 
of great events, beloved of all, in 
cluding women, and samehow combin 
ing a high moral tohe with ability to 


function for 20 years as a member 


i4 


of the corrupt and brutal Soviet of 
ficialdom. Leaking sawdust at every 
pore he appears, successively and 
conveniently, as a Red partisan fighte 
in the Civil War, a student at Moscow 
University, a party official in the Far 
East, a member of the Kremlin staff 
a major in the Red Army in the war 
a prisoner of the Germans, and finally 
a guerilla leader fighting both Hitler 
and Stalin. The publishers believe the 
result is “a great imaginative recrea 
tion of the mightiest upheaval of ou 
tyre ~ and if blood, sweat, and tears 
plus plenty of Getting Around 
could turn the trick, turned it would 


surely be Unhappily, more is needed. 


® ren | had read 10 pages of Mr. 
| 


Soloviev’s prose, | began to sus 
pect he lacks talent. But as read on, a 
deeper truth glimmered: he is without 
doubt untalented, but the special kind 
of badness of his novel is not due to 
that. No merely unskilled writer could 
so consistently strike the banal note. 
He would sometimes, however ineptly 
put in something which he himself had 
thought, or felt, or observed—he would 
occasionally deviate into reality. 
However, When the Gods Are Silent 
runs along the well-worn grooves of 
stock melodrama trom beginning to 
end. Literally. “Steppe, immeasurable 
steppe,” it begins, and it closes with 
Mark climbing a hill to “brood over the 
.. What are 
you looking for?” Korovin finally asked. 


vast expanse of plain. . 


‘lL am looking for a sunrise. IT have 
faith that God will bring forth another 
sunrise in the East.” [Cut, slew dis 
solve, The End] In between. these 
termini, the steppe — vast, immense 
immeasurable, endless, in a word, Big 

periodically reappears to be well 
brooded over by one character Or ale 
other. As I read the text, the author 
intends to suggest by this image that 
Russia is large in a cosmic sort of 


way, that the soil is eternal, and that 


Stalin or no Stalin, Old Man Steppe 
jest keeps rollin’ along. 

The other dramatis personae, ani 
mate and inanimate, are equally pre 
dictable. Bullets sing, refugees swarm, 
faces are fixed like masks, mouths 
are twisted in bitter smiles, while other 
smiles play over other faces that are 
often weather-beaten. The eyes are 
especially expressive — in fact, often 
they alone give a clue as to what the 
dialogue is supposed to express. They 
glitter feverishly, glow warmly, burn 
- or, in extreme cases, blaze with 
hatred, light up with amusement, be 
come narrow, steely, hard, etc. “‘So 
our inevitable meeting has taken place 
Major Surov,’ the Gestapo man said, 
and a smile played on his lips.” [“So we 
meet again, Lionel Strongheart!”] On 
page 397 another villainous German 
actually purrs, and there is a Japan 
ese villain who is polite, smiling, and 
hard to make out—in fact, inscrutable. 

Phese would have been fat parts for 
Von Stroheim and Sessue Havakawa 
30 years ago, but thev will be hard 
to fill today 


being practiced much any more, But 


that sort of acting not 


in general, little will need to be 
changed to make it all into a super- 
colossal Grade B movie. Certainly not 
the chapter endings: “Tears burned 
in Mark’s eves, and he went to the 
open window, “Look, Simon! Outside 
that window is Moscow [the characters 
are forever taking each other’ to win 
dows and pointing out obvious things 
to them] and bevond Moscow lies all 
our country, flooded with the blood of 
our fathers, washed with the tears of 
our mothers. It’s worth living for he: 
sake, Simon.’ Outside, 


breaking.” [Lots of dawn-breakage, 


dawn was 


too.] Or this: “Then he smiled more 
broadly, to the corners of his eves. 
[Close-up] He would live, he knew it. 
And someday he would go to Maria.” 
{Cut!] Or this: “Yes, mother; we'll go 
away. We'll go home ... to the 








steppe!” {Camera pans to long shot 
of Old Man Steppe. ] 

If the artist’s task is to induce a 
willing suspension of disbelief, Mr. 
Soloviev is no artist. My doubt 


unsuspended through all 506_ pages. 


Was 


I doubt that a starving man, offered a 
piece of bread, would remember to 
remark, “Stalin took everything away.” 
I doubt that a man alone in the wild 
Siberian taiga, under whatever stress 


of emotion, would clutch his head and 


cry out, “I can't! To mustn't!’ And 
among the mutters I doubt ever got 
muttered is: “You cur! You'll pay 


dearly for this!” I also doubt that the 
life story of any human being could 
so consistently and unremittingly il- 
lustrate g thesis as Mark Surov’s does. 

The long arm of coincidence has a 


boarding-house reach in this novel. 








Mikhail Solovier 


Even in the depths of the taiga, 
Mark can't help finding a notebook 
thoughtfully left behind by a Soviet 
engineer which gives a full account 
of a forced-labor camp. The poor fel 
low gets no rest at all. On page 913 
he recognizes an elderly prisoner as 
none other than Borodin, and at once 
has an edifving discussion with him 
on political ethics: a couple of pages 


old 


also al 


runs into an girl 


Moscow i. 


prisoner, with more edification and 


later on. he 


friend from now 
more mutual rumination on the evils 
of Stalinism, and so it goes, all work 
Mark 


very dull boy indeed. 


and no play and becomes a 

The author works hard, too, con- 
scientiously giving the public its $3.95 
worth of Intimate Glimpses of History. 
“Have vou heard that Vishinsky’s being 
assigned to the Universitv?” a Trot 
skvist classmate of Mark’s asks. “He'll 


be a tower of strength to us.” Two 


pages later, Mark runs into Stalin and 


we get a peep into Stalin’s domestic 


life. (“‘How’s it going, Nadia?’ he 
asked in his gutteral tones. ‘Quite 
well, Joseph Vissarionovich,’ she re 
plied.” ) 

When some of Mark’s friends are 


about to escape into Manchuria, they 
ask him to come along. He refuses: 
“My place is here, on this soil... 

Life is driving us in different direc 
tions, but you are my friends.” “Come 
old 


flame at Moscow U., “I've always loved 
you, Mark.” “No, my place is here,” 


with us,” implores Lena, his 


he repeats, with a bitter smile. His 
real reason for not leaving with them, 
of course, is that it is only page 248 


and he still has to get 


~ 


a job in the 
Kremlin so we can have some Inti 
mate Glimpses of the 1937-8 purges. 

The curious and disturbing thing 
about a book like this is that it pre 
the f art: 
instead of making something imaginary 
real, it) makes the 
Mr. Solovies 


hates what Stalin’s regime has done 


cisely reverses function 


seem real seem 


imaginary. obviously 
to Russia, and he has good reason to 
hate it. His intention was to demon 
strate fictionally the horrors of Soviet 
Communism. Instead, by conveying 
the 


cliché and of wooden melodrama, he 


them in terms of journalistic 
has assimilated them to something we 
know is false and so has actually made 
it harder their 

Only a master of kitsch could take 


the whole sweep of the Bolshevik revo 


to believe in reality. 


lution, the agony of the Russian 
people under 25 vears of a brutal 
totalitarianism and two world wars 


and make it all as flat, contrived, and 
implausible as Foreve Amber. Such 
Mir. Solovies 
that he 


even the fact that his book is written 


a master is so great ‘a 


one indeed has surmounted 
largely out of his own first-hand ex 
perience at I am told that he 
like Mark Surov, fought in the Civil 
War, 
spent years in the Soviet Far East 


Kremlin and 


correspondent of Izvestia 


least, 


studied at Moscow University 


was first a then a war 


Was cap 
tured by the Germans, and took part 
in the resistance behind the lines. It 


takes 


a bit of doing to trausmute a 


real-life experience like that into 
kitsch. 
But, master of corn though Mr. 


Soloviev is, there is one factor which 


may providentially prevent his bool 
from having the popular success his 
the fact that he 


learned his trade in Soviet Russia. His 


publishers hope for 


“ 


book is corny enough, but it is alien 
Soviet rather flat 


pared to the savory stew we are used 


COrh, Corn, com 
to. As.the citations already given show, 
it is eruder, more old-fashioned than 
ours, 


He has put in a few religious touches 


for the American market (“‘A great 
sorrow has brought you here?’ the 
priest murmured.”) but he has fallen 


down badly on sex, Soviet corn being 
puritanical. Not only are there piti 
fully few sexual interludes but also 
such as there are are miserably 
scamped “She laughed happily and 
clung to him with her whole body.” 

No, this won't do at all, our public 
expects something more incendiary. 
Above all, he that 
Soviet corn is heavily didactic, while 
the 


tertainment 


has not realized 
American kind is strictly for en 
What kind of a 
this to begin a chapter: “Who would 
that limit to 
the power of the human heart? — If 
that Mark Surov’s 


would have broken that night when 


wavy is 


maintain there is any 


were true, heart 
Yoshima presented him with Katvya’s 
brooch. But the human heart has an 
unlimited potential.” Sounds like ore 
reserves, Working in the Soviet. tra 
dition, the author shapes his material 
to make a political point and reduces 
his characters to wooden puppets act 
ing out a morality play, while Ameri 
can kitsch is rarely tendentious, treats 
its characters as individuals (however 
falsely observed), and tries to get at 
least a surface impression of variety 
and liveliness. In brief, the American 
mass audience wants to be amused bv 
the Soviet 
they want it or not, are instrueted by 
their kitsch Perhaps When the Gods 
Are Silent will not, after all, be “the 
No. | 1953.” Let’s hope so. 


its corn masses, whether 


novel of 


Dwight Macdonald was founder and sok 
editor of the magazine Politics, and auth 
or of an analytical biography of Henry 
Wallace. He is at present on the writing 
staff of The New Yorker. 


Korean Tales, by Lieut. Col. Melvin 
B. Voorhees. Simon & Schuster, Neu 
York, $3 


Reviewed by E. J. Kaun, Jr 


The author of this perceptive and 
readable if 
book, which its publishers have glee 
fully deals 


controversial uiloje cts,” 


somewhat — disjointed 


declared with “fiercels 
is on the point 
of being court-martialled for having 


declined to delete from it certain re 
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marks that have pained his military 
uperiors. Unless Colonel Voorhees 
should actually be imprisoned (and it 
hardly seems likely that the Army 
would oblige his publishers by mak 
ing that much of a martyt of him). he 
probably won't suffer grievously for 
his temerity, inasmuch as he is not 
soldier by profession, but a news 
paperman. In the long run, actually 
his relations with other journalists aré 
apt to be considerably more. strained 
than his relations with other soldiers 

Colonel Voorhees spent 1S months 
in Korea from 1950 to 1952, mostly as 
a public information officer and cen 
sor. Were he not still on active duty 
responsible to higher military authori 
ty and under the shadow of the Ar 
ticles of War, his random observations 
on those military aspects of Korea that 
attracted him might not seem terribly 
consequential or sensational. Many 
others before him, for instance, have 
expressed misgivings about General 
MacArthur's disposition of his troops 
and handling of senior commanders 
at the end of 1950, when the Chinese 
first entered the war. Colonel Voor 
hees’s observations on the press are 


fresher, more detailed, and more spir 


ited. While caretully retraining trom 
any blanket indictments—indeed, he 
lists quite a few correspondents for 
whom he has a kind word—he makes 
the charge that many war correspond 
ents in Korea have been arrogant, ir- 
responsible, immature and down- 
right dishonest. His arguments are 
persuasive. Possibly for lack of time 
though. he has neglected to fix his 
eve also on the frailties of censors 
who are human beings themselves and 
have been known, on occasion, to in 
dulge in human foibles. 

Colonel Voorhees’s reflections range 
over a wide number of topics the his 
torv of Korea, the reaction of its in 
digenous population to the war. the 
psychology of Chinese Communists 
the truce talks at Kaesong and Pan 
munjon the character of Svngman 
Rhee, and the Air Force. There is a 
fine account of the first three Ameri 
can tanks to reach the inflamed pen 
insula and the troubles they had 
vetting there, and a fine, fictionalized 
explanation of the workings of chain 
£ command, from the Army com 


mander who issues the general order 
for a particular operation down to the 
corporal in a rifle platoon who dies 





New and 


Isolation and Alliances: An Ameri- 
can Speaks to the British, by Walte 
Lippmann; Little, Brown; $1.50 
America’s foreign policies from our 
early history until 1945, and from 
1945 through the present, as they wer 
discussed by Mr. Lippmann when hi 
occupied the Watson Chair at*Cam 
bridge and Oxford 
1952 


Universities in 


A History ef Science: Ancient 
Sei 
Greeee, by George Sarton; Hart ard 


University; $10.00 


The first 


be a monumental account of science 


re Through the Golden Age of 





volume of what promises to 


from pre historic times to the present 


In Those Days, by Edouard Herriot 
Old and Ne tt | orld; s ; 75 

The dean of French statesmen, in the 
first of a three-volume autobiography 


provides an absorbing memoir of his 


early life up to 1914, 


A Many-Splendored Thing, by //an 
Suyin; Little, Brown; $3.75 
A moving and beautifully written ac 
count of the love of a Eurasian woman 
doctor for a British foreign corre 


spondent in Hong Kong, into which is 





Noteworthy 


woven the story of the changes taking 
place in China and the subtle conflicts 
between East and West 


Soviet Opposition to Stalin: A Case 
Study in World War If, by George 


Fischer; Harvard University; $4.00 


Phe first serious study of the attempt 
mace by ex-Lieutenant General Vlasox 
of the USSR to overthrow the Stalin 
dictatorship when he was captured by 
the Nazis in 1942. The author goes 
hevond the story of the Vlasov move 


ment to discuss the possibilitic s of ar 


rganized opposition within Russia 


Turbulent Era: A Diplomatic Ree- 
ord of Forty Years, by Joseph C. 
Grew; edited by Walter Johnson, as 
sisted by Vane 7] Harvison Hooker; 
Houghton Mifflin; 2 vols.; $15.00 

A veteran career diplomat provides us 
with a full and fascinating behind-the- 
scenes record of four critical decades 
during which the United States devel- 
oped its position of world leadership 


America in Crisis. Edited by Daniel 
Alfred Knopf $4.00 


Fourteen writers each contribute an 


Aaron 


essay on the exciting subject of Ameri, 
ca’s reaction to the various crises in 


its history. 
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executing it. There is a description of 
the {epublic of Korea armed forces 

a subject that, until the recent election 
campaign, was largely ignored by most 
American correspondents—and a dis- 
sertation on the unique international 
make-up of the Eighth Army, a sub 
ject that also has received inadequate 
A lot of Ameri- 


cans from Puerto Rico are going to 


treatment heretofore. 
be distressed at the author’s having 
inadvertently categorized the Puerto 
Rican contingent in Korea as non- 
American. Mavbe he should have got 
a censor to straighten him out. ) 

In laving about him briskly, he has 
even touched on the question of how 
decorations are handed out. “It is 
pretty safe to say that not five out of 
one hundred medals awarded U. S. 
soldiers of the rank of Colonel or 
above have any meaning other than 
that the man did the job he was 
trained by the government and paid 
to do.” Colonel Voorhees says. He mav 
never be court-martialled for that 
commendable opinion, but the chances 
are it won't help him make full colonel, 
either. 


E. J. Kahn, Jr., is the author of The Pe- 
culiar War, a recent book on Korea, based 
on his experiences there as correspond nt 


for The New Yorker. 


Lying in State, by Stanton — Griffis. 
Doubleday, New York, 315 pp, $3.75 


Reviewed by Joun WintreRicH 


Mr. Griffis has seen everywhere and 
been everything: student at Cornell 
fruit-grower in Oregon; investment 
banker, bookseller, sports promoter in 
New York; motion-picture tycoon in 
Hollywood; secret agent in Sweden; 
Red Cross administrator in the Pacific; 
ambassador to Poland, Egypt, Argen- 
tina, Spain. He gets it all into these 
memoirs somehow, and if the product 
suffers occasionally, just as clothes suf- 
fer when jammed into a suitcase not 
wisely but too full, the reader, on bal 
ance, is the gainer. 

For here is no windy, rambling ac- 
cumulation of reminiscence, but a live- 
ly, breezy narrative that moves along 
at a heady pace~Mr. Griffis has made 
mistakes in his time, and not only ad- 
mits them but tells all about them, but 
prolixity and pomposity are not among 
those mistakes. 

With his account of his dispatch to 





Poland in 1947, Mr. Griffis enters the 
area of contemporary events and per- 
sisting controversy. Here he handles 
himself well as chronicler and ob- 
server, Whether or not one invariably 
agrees with his conclusions. During the 
past five years, fate and the State De 
partment have so constructed his itin 
erary that wherever Mr. Griffis has 
gone he has found the pot of interna 
tional tension merrily aboil, and the 
bubbles were rising briskly in Spain 
when Mr. Griffis arrived there in Feb 
ruary, 1951, on his final diplomatic 
mission. He remained in Spain until 
the end of the year, when he called 
his active career a day and began, for 
the first time in 65 years, to take 
things easy. 

At times Mr. Griffis frankly writes 





Stanton Griffis 


an apologia pro vita sua, as he is cer 
tainly entitled to do, but he is much 
too amiable and = conciliatory to in 
dulge himself in the more effulgent 
type of polemics, although an occa 
sional effective tartness bobs up in his 
copy. 

His memoirs have historical value 
but the most important documenta 
tion he presents is the frequent letters 
he wrote his friends, summarizing 
this or that situation as he found it 
informal, chatty, vivid, meaty, newsy 
as that day's newspaper, which is 
what, in effect, they were. This let 
ter-home technique is an admirable 
device, and is hereby recommended to 
all who may be concerned in the peda 
gogv of international relations. But 
more pertinent to immediate purposes 
Lying in State is good reading. 


John T. Winterich is editor of The Ameri- 
can Writer. He is also on the editorial staff 


of Heritage Press and The Saturday Re 
view of Literature. 


Democracy at Bay: a Diagnosis 
and a Prognosis, by Felix Somary 
Translated from the German by Norbert 
Guterman. Knopf, New York, 171 pp, 
$2.50 


Reviewed by FRANZ L. NEUMANN 


Dr. Felix Somary is a Swiss banker, 
economist, and political analy st who, 
in continental Europe, enjoys a quite 
extraordinary reputation. His  erudi 
tion, the sharpness of his mind, and his 
almost uncanny forecasts compel close 
study of what he has to say. This 
short book is his most ambitious at 
tempt to amaly ze the present situation, 
In time and space it reaches wide 
Only some of his statements are 
reasoned out, while others are mere 
apodictic aphorisms, placing the re 
viewer in a difficult position. 

Brilliant formulations are scattered 
throughout the book, among the best 
being: “Russia’s. problem is want 
America’s abundance. At the same 
time Russia professes a doctrine that 
presupposes a limitless economy, while 
America builds its economic theory on 
limitation.” 

Yet, with all this said, the analysis 
seems largely arbitrary and strangely 
Quite in 


agreement with a contemporary trend 


ideological and unrealistic. 


in modern historiography, the con- 
servative values are praised at the 
expense of the democratic. It is the 
tradition of Maistre, Donald, Donoso 
Cortes—the fear of the masses who 
mav produce tvrants and wars. The 
great enemy is thus popular sovereign- 
tv, followed by Jacobinism and na 
tionalism, which lead to imperialism. 
Phe historic validity of this sequence 
is extremely doubtful, for after all, not 
the Jacobins particularly not Robes 
pierre but rather the Gironde were 
the war party. Nor is it possible to de 
fine democracy as mass rule in the 
meaning of Rousseauism (as is done 
by virtually all the critics of democracy 
such as Robert Michels and V. Pareto). 
Democracy is responsible representa 
tive government—not mass participa 
tion in politics. 

In foreign policy, Dr. Somary sides 
quite logically with Metternich against 
national self-determination. That is 
his privilege. But the legitimist prin 
ciple failed—in spite of an interna 
tional organization to maintain it—and 
self-determination asserted itself, That 
this is not simply the consequence of 
an ideological attraction, but has some 
relation to socio-economic develop 
ments is rather well-known. The as 


serted stabilizing potential of imperial 


Habsburg Austria is a historical myth. 

In his analysis of modern democ 
racy, Dr. Somary starts from the 
theory that freedom is mere absence 
of governmental restraints. Govern 
ment thus appears as freedom’s enemy 
and direct taxation, conscription, and 
bureaucracy appear incompatible with 
freedom. To him, equality undermines 
liberty—again a familiar, but nonethe 
less untenable proposition the very 
conception of freedom being — de 
pendent upon the notion of equality 
Without the concept of equality of all 
men, the notion of freedom cannot be 
developed. How far equality should go 
in practice can only be determined by 
the concrete situation. To strengthen 
his argument against equality, com 
munism is defined as equalitarian 
rhis is not correct. The Bolsheviks 
flatly reject the doctrine of equality 
and the U.S.S.R. is probably today 
stratified and oun 


the most. rigidly 


equalitarian society. 
Po Dr. 
racy depends upon middle classes, and 


Somary, moderate demvc 


these are being destroved. This may 
be true. But this Aristotelian doctrine 
may need readaptation to the new 
social stratification. The industrial 
workers of today probably are a mid 
dle class, and the historic function of 
trade unionism was the transforma 
tion of a proletariat into an owning 
middle class. In Europe, new prole 
tarian strata have arisen: salaried em 
ployees, the overaged, social security 
recipients, expellees, refugees, ete. 
Wherever the unions have been suc 
United States, Britain, 


Switzerland, the Scandinavian coun- 


cessful—the 


tries—it is the industrial worker who 


is least amenable to revolutionary 
change and becomes the most passion 
ite defender of moderate democracy. 

Dr. Somary has much to say about 
the deficiency of the American politi 
cal system in its ability to cope with 
the world crisis. This again may be 
true and many American political sci 
entists would agree with him. In his 
critique of the American presidency, 
Dr. Somary overlooks the fact that 
under the much-criticized haphazard 
svstem of selection, the United States 
has produced greater statesmen than 
all Huropean monart hies together (the 
institution alleged]y best suited to the 
training of rulers), Nor is it true that 
democracy is unable to cope with 
the totalitarian countries in peace or 
war. Two world wars have shown the 
opposite. 


Whether the United States should 


A7 








continue its missionary activity on be 
half of democracy or not (and Dr 
Somary denies that it should), is really 
not a problem. Even without United 
States pressure, all defeated countries 
if left alone, would have instituted this 
form of government (and probably in 
far more radical degrees) as the only 
form which maximizes fre dom (not 
solely the negative side) a permits 


the rational execution peaceful 
change. 

That there exist grave dangers for 
democratic government cannot be 
denied. To overcome these, one must 
not destroy popular sovereignty, but 
rather adapt democracy to the new 
conditions. 

A brilliant book but a false ane 


dangerous one. 


Dr. Franz Neumann is Professor of Got 
ernment at Columbia University. He is 
the author of Behemoth, a study of the 
late Adolf Hitler 
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United Nations and World Com- 
munity, by A. I. Feller, Little Brown 
Boston, 153 pp $2.50 


Reviewed by A. M. Rosenrnat 


The tragedy of A. H. Feller’s suicide 
sickened the United Nations as few 
things live done since the world o1 
ganization set up shop. There was 
the personal sense of unending loss 
Abe Feller was part of the UN long 
before the marble and the stone and 
the fancy meeting chambers—but there 
was something more. A strong-hearted 
fighter for the UN had gone down 
and each person to whom the UN 
meant hope had to ask himself: is this 
the beginning of the end, has it all 
been for nothing? 


It is a warming thing that a firm 
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word of reasoned encouragement is 
the theme that runs through the book 
by Mr. Feller published shortly before 
his death. United Nations and World 
Community is perhaps the most lucid 
readable, and through defense of the 
UN. in 


printed, 


concept and pi ictice evel 
Mr. Feller’s book grew out of a 
delivered at 
but there is 
pedagogic about 
World Com 
munity. It is a book for both those 
who know little about the UN and 


those who consider themselves experts, 


series of lectures he 
Northwestern Universits 
nothing stuffy on 


United Nations and 


It contains an analysis of the structure 
of the UN, the enormous changes that 
have seen the switch in power from 
the Security Council to the General 
Assembly, and the duties, capabilities 
and limitations of each of the UN’s 
major Organs, 

Ihe heart of the book, though, is 
Mr. Feller’s careful, reasonable set 
ting forth of the argument that a 
Nations, 


tional law and the peoples’ surge for 


United based on interna 
peace and betterment, is not a dream 
ers fancy but a logical, workable out 
growth of man’s march away from 


Man, says Mr. Feller, has 


developed the feeling of family com 


the cave. 


munity, local community, national 
community, regional community and 
the UN is the expression of the still- 
uncompleted progress toward the con 
cept of world community. 

Mr. Feller presents no wild, one 
sided defense of the UN: he notes its 
drawbacks, failures, limitations. But 
the point his book leads to, step by 
step, is this: if the peoples and the 
governments want peace, they have in 


the UN a mechanism for achieving it 


\. M. Rosenthal is the United Nations 
correspondent for The New York Times 


A Reluctant Traveler in Russia, 
hy Tadeusz Wittlin. Rinehart, 280 pp 
$3 


Reviewed by Lro Lania 


Among the many books and_ re 
ports on life and death in the prisons 
and labor camps of the Soviet para 
dise, the memoirs of Mr. Wittlin are 
rather unusual. A. gifted writer and 
poet who has developed a keen in 
sight into human nature, he is blessed 
with a subtle sense of humor and 
with immunity from blinding party 
ideologies. 


In 1941 Mr. Wittlin, caught by 


the German invaders in his native 
Warsaw, tried to escape to France 
through Russian-occupied — eastern 
Poland. But the “liberators” arrested 
their Slay brother and promptly de 
ported him to Siberia. Shipped from 
one prison camp to another, the au 
thor—as he puts it- “sot to know the 
true face of Russia, albeit in the com 
pany of secret agents but without the 
protection of propaganda officials.” 
“You'll find real liberty in the Soviet 
Union only behind bars,” a Russian 
professor from the University of Lenin 
grad explained to him in one of the 
prisons. “Because here we can all 
sav what we think—about our govern- 
ment, our system, our politics and our 
justice. One way or another, you'll 
never leave this place or regain you 
freedom. On the other 
can say what you like in here and you 


hand, you 


are sure of tomorrow. If you go to 
the wash-house you'll know you will 
return. If they call you to the store 
you can ask a comrade to look afte 
your things till you get back and you 
know you'll soon be seeing them again. 

“When you are outside and free, 
you may say to your wife: ‘Darling, 
will you wait ten minutes with lunch? 
rll just hop out and get some 
matches.’ But if you happen to moan 
in the shop because the matches are 
no good and don't light, the chances 
are your wife will need a lot of 
patience be cause vou probably won't 
be back for ten years. You can never 
make an appointment and be sure of 
keeping it. Yes. in the Soviet Union 
a prison is really the home of liberty 
and security.” 

Writing in this vein of marvelous 
understatement, never raising — his 
voice, Mr, Wittlin has given us a book 
as fascinating and original as it is in 
structive. The men and women he 
meets on his journeys—Soviet citizens 
of all ranks, 


jailers—seem to have stepped out of 


victims, officials and 


the pages of the great novels of 
Tolstov, Gorki and Dostoevski. There 
is the sweet and gentle nurse Vera who 
presents Wittlin w ith her most precious 
vift—a few caramels. “I know in your 
country of capitalist oppression you 
never get anything like that to eat,” 
she savs with feeling, and at the same 
time she spies and serves as an inform 


er of the secret police. 


Lea Lania is Roving Editor for Uniren 
Nations Worup, lecturer, and foreign 
corresponde nt. He is the author of The 
Nine Lives of Europe and Today We Are 
Brothers, as well as many other books. 











EXPLODING 





THE ATOM MYTH 


It may surprise you, as indeed it did the editors of 
this magazine, to discover that the peacetime uses of the 
atom are not likely to revolutionize our lives. 

Our original intention was to present in this space 
nothing less than a blueprint of Atomic Revolution. How- 
ever, as the reports we had asked the experts to prepare 
came in one by one, we found, to our own astonishment, 
that no such Revolution was in the making. 

The applications of atomic energy will remain far 
more limited in the foreseeable future than uninformed 
enthusiasts had prophesied. The atom has already be- 
come an extremely useful tool of scientific research; it 
is making modest contributions to industry and agricul- 
ture, and it may some day become a significant supple- 
mentary source of power. But it does not appear to 
presage a new kind of industrial society or open spec- 
tacular new vistas in our daily life. 

The contributions on the following pages set forth 
authoritatively, and in lively detail, just what the atom 


can and cannot do for human progress. 
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EXPLODING THE ATOM MYTH 








ower, Limite 


By VINCENT H. WHITNEY 


Chairman, Dept. of Sociology, Brown University 


WALTER ISARD 


Professor of Economics, Harvard University 


Co-authors of Atomic Power, published last summer 


( YAN the atom revolutionize our lives? Can it trans- 
A form the whole pattern of our industry? Can it 
develop the underdeveloped lands and redirect the 
economies of all nations? These are the questions 
Which have been asked, over and over, in the few 
short years since atomic energy was first released in 
an explosion which still reverberates around the world. 
Just by asking them, many have conjured up tantaliz- 
ing visions of a new era for mankind—an era of inex- 
haustible abundance and plentiful leisure. 

The trouble is: the questions are wrong. 

Technically, it is perfectly possible that scientists 
can harness the atom = to radically new industrial 
processes or limitless new sources of power—or, indeed 
that they ean build an atomic furnace at the North 
Pole. Technically, it is also perfectly possible to grow 
in the British Isles all the oranges England consumes. 


what the atom won't do 


But this has not been done—and there are sound and 
obvious reasons, of course, why it will not be done. 

The question we ought to be asking, then, is not 
whether the atom can revolutionize our economies but 
whether in fact it will do so. 

Put the question this way and the answers are less 
grandiloquent. We discover that there is strong re- 
sistance—economic and social—to any far-reaching sub- 
stitution of atomic power for power generated by 
conventional methods. And the fact is that, despite 
previous predictions to the contrary, the probabilities 
that atomic power will revolutionize either whole in- 
dustries or whole economies are no greater today than 
they were a year ago—or five years ago. 

There have, indeed, been encouraging explorations 
recently into the possibilities of setting up nuclear 
reactors in which private industry would produce 
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Will the atom make cities bloom in the desert and change the 


pattern of our industrial civilization? Hardly likely, says this 


pair of eminent analysts 


plutonium and power simultaneously—the plutonium 
presumably to be sold to the government for A-bombs 
and the power to go to private consumers. Given 
steadily advancing improvements in technique, such a 
program might eventually produce cheap atomic power 
on a sizable scale. But it would do so by subsidization, 
a disproportionate share of the costs of construction 
and operation being borne by the government in the 
form of high prices for plutonium. And, even so, the 
most recent developments along this line offer a 
foundation for only the most tentative and cautious 
optimism. 

Why is the atom unlikely to be a sudden force for 
economic revolution? 

For one basic reason, many of the early enthusiasts 
overlooked the fact that costs of production are not 
apt to be greatly cut just by savings from the use of 
atomic power. Even if the price of atomic power 
could be reduced almost to nothing, the immediate et- 
fects would hardly be revolutionary, since the cost of 
power is only a small fraction of the total costs of 
industrial production. 

Another key reason, which has gone almost com- 
pletely unrecognized, is that only those nations which 
today are already industrialized will be able to afford 


the heavy capital investment which an atomic power 


plant would require. Those who have seen in atomic 


research the key to a spectacular economic renascence 
in the underdeveloped regions of the world-are likely 
to be disappointed. 

The misconception has persisted that atomic power 


what the atom will do 


the Atomic Revolution is still a long way off 


is somehow “free” simply because the power potentiali- 
ties of a small chunk of uranium are so enormous. The 
fact is, however, that this power cannot be developed 
anywhere without first amassing capital in amounts 
which underdeveloped lands, or even semideveloped 
countries like Argentina or Italy, generally lack. Not 
only only are experimentation and the training of per- 
sonnel extremely expensive, not only would a whole 
costly array of service and equipment industries be 
necessary, but the atomic power station itself would be 
expensive to construct and to maintain, It would re- 
quire all the turbines and generators of a conventional 
power plant plus the more costly nuclear reactor 
to replace the conventional furnace, plus high-cost 
chemical and metallurgical facilities. 

Furthermore, atomic power is apt to be cheapest 
when it is produced in large quantities. The invest- 
ment required in the complicated control mechanism 
may not be much less for a plant of 50,000 kilowatts ca- 
pacity than for a plant five times that size. But a 
high level of output obviously implies a market big 
enough to consume that output. And among the 
nations of the world not yet industrialized there are 
few, if any, which can absorb huge blocs of power. 

Take, as one example, Rhodesia. There is no lack of 
power resources in this vast and undeveloped African 
land: the rich Wankie coal deposits and the excellent 
hydropower potential of the Zambezi River system lie 
largely untapped. Adding the atom as a source of 
power could hardly revolutionize a situation in which 


the railroad is about the only market for power. 











Still another obstacle to the use of atomic power in 
the economically backward areas of the world—and 
still another obstacle which is frequently overlooked 
is the existing pattern of social organization. Related 
to this is the population pattern: in the remote regions 
where industrialization and urbanization are non 
existent or marginal, population presses hard on avail 
able resources. Production increases in such areas tend 
to lead to further increases in population, rather than 
to higher standards of living. Conceivably, atomic pow 
er could serve as one stimulus in such areas for an eco 
nomic spiral. But the spiral could hardly be maintained 
for any lergth of time unless the rate of technological 
development could be made to exceed the rate of 
population increase, 

In other words, fundamental changes would have 
to be made in the social organization of these “back 
ward” areas. Births as well as deaths would have to 
come under control, But any such drastic changes imply 
a thoroughgoing program of modernization which 
would have to fly in the face, not only of economic in- 
adequacy, but also of political instability and cultures 
which often actively resist “progress” that disturbs 
ancient and deep-rooted social traditions. Such a pat 
tern of social organization may not be an unbreakable 
one, but it is all too easy to underestimate its strength 

Given these known facts, the writers of this article 
believe that it is primarily those nations which are al- 
ready industrially powerful which will exploit the new 
source of power. The atom will be of the greatest long- 
run value to the United States and to the Soviet Union. 
The other economically-developed nations will follow. 
The principal benefits of atomic power to the remain- 
ing areas of the world are likely to be indirect. 

It is noteworthy that on practically every score, the 
Soviet Union is more likely to rely on atomic power 
than is the U.S. Russia’s sources of energy are inferior 
to America’s and the areas of critical shortage are more 
numerous. On the other hand, Russia has a more 
rapidly-growing population and a more mobile labor 
force. It has a more rapidly-expanding market. Less 
mature, its economy is thus better suited to undertake 
the major innovation which atomic power represents. 
The centralized government controls of the Soviets 
eliminate various organizational and planning prob- 
lems which might restrict atomic development in a 
capitalist democracy. 

But it should be reemphasized that it does not seem 
likely that industry anywhere is about to be revolu- 
tionized by the direct effects of atomic power. There 
are likewise no data today to indicate that it will be an 
“Open sesame!” leading to economic equality for all 
regions. On the contrary, as we have indicated, exist- 
ing inequalities may be heightened by the greater 
ability of the West to add atomic power—if only as a 
by-product of weapons production—to its already com- 
manding reserves of energy. 

It is not, of course, the purpose of the writers to 
minimize the indirect effects which atomic power may 
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have in the long run on industrial organization, area 
development, and even international relations, One 
such effect would result from a marked shift in in- 
dustrial location. New growth in electroprocess_ in- 
dustries, like aluminum, might be attracted to sources 
of cheap atomic power, especially where additional 
cheap water power is lacking. 

However, iron and steel, petroleum refining, and 
other basic industries are unlikely to be radically relo- 
cated because of atomic power. Nor is the atom likely 
to induce a breakup of major metropolitan centers in 
favor of new locations in remote areas. Savings in 
power simply would not compensate for the economies 
growing out of relatively large-scale production in 
proximity to other big plants. 

In the long run, the most striking consequences of 
the use of atomic power may be continuous small 
increases in productivity all along the line, made 
possible in part by the introduction of new industrial 
processes. Ultimately, these effects may be extremely 
impressive: the impact of atomic power may be similar 
to that of such inventions as the railroad and the auto- 
mobile 

Beyond those statements, the writers are not pre- 
pared to go. We leave it to the others to gaze into 
their private crystal balls. Ours is a more modest con- 
clusion: that atomic energy is potentially a useful 
source of energy which can supplement more conven- 
tional sources. In a more stable political environment, 
nuclear energy might itself be replaced by a new force, 
such as solar energy. 

It is an irony of our time that so far the scientific 
development and application of solar energy has been 
hampered by the fact that, unlike atomic power, it has 


no known destructive uses. 


-——'The Atom in Industry 





Impractical for ordinary use, Britain’s new atomic 
heating plant will be valuable for experiment. 














\ EXPLODING THE ATOM MYTH 





By ROBERT CAMPBELL 
Science Editor, Life 


The private life of the atom 


The atom won't heat your house or freeze your ice-cubes or 


run your car, but it will soon be propelling a submarine 


and some day it may take you on a round trip to the moon 


A TOM power, alas, will never run your family cai 


nor will it fire your family furnace. Journalistic 


ebullience to the contrary, it seems unlikely that the 


atom will really transform our daily lives or om 
landscapes. In fact, unless he should be vaporized in 
the blinding flash of an atomic explosion or, more hope 
fully, travel to the moon in an interplanetary rocket 
the average man will probably never come in direct 
contact with an “Atomic Age” at all. 

This may seem a lugubrious approach to a subject 
which has hitherto been handled only in superlatives: 
yet it is necessary to dispel a few of the illusions that 
have been woven about the subject of atomic energy 


by so many of my journalistic contemporaries. And 


| do not intend to minimize the indirect effects which 
the atom will have on all of us: if it does not destroy 
us all first, it may well save our lives, and it certainly 
will make them healthier, fuller, and more comfortable. 

But, first, why can’t we count on the atom to heat 
our houses and cool our refrigerators? To answer that 
question, look at the “atomic engine’—the nuclear 
reactor—more closely, for in the potentialities of that 
engine lie the potentialities (and the limitations) of 
the age ahead. 

A reactor is essentially a geometric arrangement of 
pieces of uranium in which atoms of the rare isotope, 
U-235, split continuously. This chain reaction gen 


erates fabulous amounts of radiation, greater by far 








Design for the Future: unusual photo (left) of automobile cylinder gasket outlined by radioactive paint, showing 


irregularities in steel. The box-like Beta Ray thickness gauge 


right) measures brass strips at a Revere Co. mill 














than all the radium in the world. Our “engine” can 
therefore radioactivate almost any material and the 
uses of these materials in biology and medicine, dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this survey, may prove among the 
most significant effects of the age. In addition, as it 
fissions,” the atom also generates great quantities of 
heat and the atom-engine can be used directly to gen- 
crate steam for turbines: here we see it, literally, as a 
power plant. 

Not, we point out again, the source of powel! to run 
your car. Radiation, as The Bomb has taught all of 
us, destroys human tissues and therefore heavy shield- 
ing must be built around a reactor to protect us from 
its deadly emanations. An atomic power plant could 
conceivably, be as small as a present automobile en- 
gine—but it would have to be enclosed in lead and 
concrete for protection against its radioactivity. This 
would make the minimum weight of the smallest 
“atomic engine” about 50 tons—obviously too heavy 
for your car, your hot-water heater, or your power 
mower. 

For many types of larger craft, however—ships, in- 
terplanetary rockets, o1 conceivably even transglobal 
bombers—it could prove the ideal engine. This is par- 
ticularly true in the military field, where to be effective, 
craft must range far from their bases for long periods 
of time. When assembled, an atomic engine could 
produce heat indefinitely, requiring “refueling” with 
uranium only once every year or so. Thus, although 
an atomic engine would fit in a submarine with little 
room to spare, the space saved by elimination of 
ordinary fuel tanks would more than compensate for 
the initial bulk And in larger craft, the saving 
would be very substantial. 


Atomic power appears ideal for space travel, too. 


———The Atom Is Mighty “Hot” to Handle 


4 
The fuel requirements of conventional rocket engines 
are so enormous as to appear almost prohibitive, while 
an atom-engine could generate propulsive heat from a 
single charge of uranium. 

Yet, once again, a note of caution should be intro- 
duced. These are projects for the distant future. Two 
atomic engines are now under construction in the US 
for submarine propulsion: their cost is around $49,- 
000,000 each. This may be justifiable from a military 
point of view but it would hardly be a sound invest- 
ment for commercial use. And whether subsequent 
engines can be built for considerably less, or will prove 
commercially feasible, is as yet in doubt. 

Still, the industrial possibilities of atomic energy are 
not limited to the future alone. Each month new uses 
are found for radiation. Recently, for example, auto- 
mobile tires were impregnated with radioactive sub- 
stances and driven along test tracks. Though the 
slight traces of rubber deposited on the macadam were 
quite invisible, they could be detected easily because 
of their radioactivity—and a new technique had been 
found to estimate tire wear. 

Atomic energy entered the field of sports recently 
with the development of a radioactive golf ball. Driven 
into the weeds, it is readily recoverable—provided the 
Unfor- 


tunately, a bag full of such balls exudes too much 


caddy is equipped with a Geiger counter. 


radiation for comfort, but this grave problem may yet 
be overcome, 

We have noted that radiation destroys living things: 
because of this destructive power it may prove an ef- 
fective means of preserving fresh foods indefinitely. 
The reason orange juice, milk, or meat cannot be pre- 
served simply by airtight canning is that they contain 


living bacteria which soon cause them to deteriorate. 











It’s done with mirrors! Behind a foot-thick wall, an operator bottles isote pes left) at Oak Ridge. Two workers 
right) keep the atom at a mechanical arm's length as they remove isotopes from the chain-reacting pile. 











Containers can be heated to kill the bacteria, but this 
in turn destroys the freshness of the food. If such a 
container is exposed to radiation, however, the bac 
teria are killed while the food remains unaltered. In 
several institutions, this method of preserving food is 
being tested. If it proves feasible, the grocers of the 
nation may soon offer fresh orange juice in a can, or 
fresh meat preserved indefinitely in a cellophane 


wrapper. 


rywire broad sweep of evolution is due partly to 

| radiation, in this case radiation which reaches the 
earth from the upper atmosphere. These cosmic rays 
are extremely penetrating and easily pass through an 
animal's body. Occasionally they strike a gene, one of 
the incredibly tiny structures present in sperm or ova 
to govern hereditary characteristics. If the collision 
alters the gene, this alteration in turn may be passed 
on to the creature's progeny. Then, after long periods 
of breeding, these latent changes may combine in later 
individuals to alter their characteristics, and thus give 
rise to new species. 

Though man has long been familiar with the possi- 
bilities of breeding plants and animals, he has until 
recently been unable to affect the slow rate of these 
natural mutations. Now, with radioactive materials 
readily available, he can accelerate that rate and pro- 
duce characteristics which might otherwise nevet 
appear. A Dutch merchant has recently evolved many 
new varieties of tulips by this method, and new and 
strange types of corn have been produced in the US 
which await further breeding to determine their use- 
fulness. 

The earth itself is radioactive, and though this ac- 
tivity is slight it is readily detectable. A square mile 


of it, one foot deep, contains about three tons of 
uranium and a gram of radium, Different types of rock 
and soil emit radiations of various kinds and intensities 
each characteristic of its source. Thus by its radiation 
oil-bearing shale can be identified. In the southwest 
US atomic instruments are being lowered into dry oil 
wells to locate undetected but possibly fertile shale 
beds. Though such beds may be passed unnoticed by 
a probing drill, once located they can often be 
“brought in’ by a charge of dynamite 

Radioactivity is also being used in other parts of the 
oil industry. Research laboratories are using it to 
analyze and improve the cracking process. Refineries 
have found an odder use. Frequently a torpedo-like 
device called a go-devil is inserted in a maze of piping 
to hunt for an obstruction, But the elimination of one 
problem only gave rise to another: in miles of piping 
where the devil did the go-devil go? A bead of radio 
active cobalt on its nose made the go-devil readily de 
tectable. 

The expansion of atomic research is already making 
acute the need for people trained in these new fields 
This widening gap will be filled by a younger genera 
tion: in high schools in many cities, atomic experi 
ments are already becoming an established part of the 
curriculum, 

I have indicated that the atom will not revolutionize 
our daily lives. It will, nevertheless, work substantial 
changes in them as the vears go on. Those changes are 
not vet predictable in detail (despite all the ambitious 
But it is safe 


to say that, for our children or their children, many 


predictions which have been made ) 


tools and techniques of the Atomic Age will be as com 
monplace as the frightening gadgets of our own Auto 


mobile Age have become for us. 
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Out of the deep comes a batch of radioactive tantalum from the reactor at Brookhaven (eft). That “bucket 
is a 14-ton lead shield. Diagram shows vividly the thick shielding necessary for a nuclear reactor—-the atomic furnace 

















/ EXPLODING THE ATOM MYTH 





ryvur earthshaking thunder of atomic explosion can- 

| not quite drown out another, less ominous, sound 
today. That softer sound is the hum of nuclear reactors 
~atom furnaces, if you will —as in many lands they 
busily manufacture plutonium, and also a more peace 
ful by-product: the radioactive isotope. 

Some day, we can hope the isotopes will be the 
main product and plutonium and its deadly chemical 
relatives only the by-products. Even now, the isotopes 
offer to an anxious world proof that the atom can be 
used for good. They are being distributed from Hong 
Kong to Hoboken for use in medical research, agricul- 
ture, and some facets of industry. As such, they lite 


ally offer us a new key to the universe, unlocking a 





The atomic 


whole array of vital secrets for scientists and techni- 
clans to survey. 

I do not say the atom or even its isotopic by-products 
are about to revolutionize our economies. But I do say 
that the radioisotope offers us a marvelous new tool: 
a tool which many feel is the most valuable for scien- 
tific investigation since the invention of the microscope. 

Radioisotopes, of course, are not a new dise very. 
Radioactive atoms were formed when the universe 
itself was formed. But it was not until 1946 that they 
began to be w idely available to scientific and industrial 
researchers: in the summer of that year, the US Atomic 
nergy Commission first distributed, for private use, 


the isotopes produced in its military atom furnaces. 





——— The Atom in Vledicine 
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In a_ thick-walled chamber, patient receives a 
treatment of radioactive cobalt, particularly useful 
because of its penetrating gamma rays. Note th 


well-protected control room for the operator 
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Radioactive Strontium 
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CAPPLICATOR 


\ new treatment for small lesions, this low-pene- 
trating beta-ray applicator can be used to remove 
benign tumors without surgery and is readily 


adaptable to the therapy of postoperative lesions. 








The most important scientific tool since the invention of the 


microscope — that’s the way this author rates the radioisotope 


detective at work 


Today radioisotopes are literally winging their way 
to the four corners of the world for use in hospitals, 
that a 


fleet of Argonaut airliners has been modified so that 


laboratories, factories. From Britain we hear 
they can Carry shipments of isotopes in their wingtips 
— thus eliminating the need for heavy lead containers 
to protect against radiation in airplane cabins and 
making it possible to increase distribution to far-off 
places. 

From the sprawling flats of Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
more than 29,000 shipments of radioisotopes have 
gone out to 1,000 different institutions in the United 
days six years 


States since those first summet ago. 


In addition, the atom factory at Oak Ridge has shipped 


By PAUL C. AEBERSOLD 


Chief, Isotopes Division, usar 


1,500 consignments of isotopes to approximately 3Q0 
institutions in 33 foreign lands. 

How are these isotopes used? In hundreds of differ- 
ent ways — and the list is growing longer almost daily. 
These infinitely tiny particles act as “atomic detectives” 

a new kind of supersleuth prying into physical and 
chemical processes hitherto unknown. They can also 
be used directly in medical therapy and, because of 
their radiations, in a number of specialized manufac- 
turing processes and operations. 

No brief article can attempt to list all the uses. In 
the past six years there have been some 4,000 to 5,000 
papers and reports on the uses of isotopes distributed 


by the Atomic Energy Commission alone. At best, we 
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Here the atom — in the form of radioactive iodine 
can be used for medical diagnosis without su 
gery. It finds tumors not detected by other means 


and it gives no discomfort or injury to the patient 


Radioactive Sodium 
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In sodium form, the “atomic detective” looks at 
normal and restricted blood circulation. It traces 
the pattern of blood flow, permits exact location 


of arterial constriction quickly and painlessly 
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can hit only a few of the high spots in this summary. 

Take, for example, medicine. This is the field’ in 
which radioisotope has been most widely used, par- 
ticularly in medical research. The most fundamental 
problems in this field are those concerning metabolism 
and growth. What compounds does the body need 
and how does it use them? Is this need altered by 
disease? How, say, does it figure in cancer which we 
know to be the uncontrolled growth of cells in a pal 
ticular organ or tissue? How does cancer get started 
and how does it spread? 

Here the tracer atom — our versatile private eye” 

can be. particularly helpful. A little of the isotope 
goes a long way, indeed, with the unbelievably sensi- 
tive instruments we have to locate it. In a 1000-pound 
cow we can detect one huandred-millionth of an ounce 
of radioactive material! We can “watch” it as it makes 
its way through the entire system of the placidly- 
lnaware bovine. 

This means that with minute quantities of isotopic 
tracer mixed into amino acids, proteins, sugars, vita- 
mins, hormones, antibodies, anesthetics — the list. is 
endless — we can study how those substances get into 
the body, how they are used, and finally, how they are 
broken down and eliminated. From this detective work, 
we have already discovered how body processes are 
continually breaking down and building up important 
body compounds. 

We can use the isotopes in medical diagnosis to 
examine blood distribution to our arms, our hands, our 


feet; to test thyroid gland activity; to analyze the 





pumping efficiency of the heart; to locate brain tumors. 
Wounded soldiers of the United Nations in Korea have 
been tested by isotopes to see how much blood has 
been lost: more than one life has been saved thereby! 

As even a layman can see, the possibilities of this 
diagnostic use of radioisotopes are limitless since it 
is only necessary to inject tiny, harmless quantities 
of the tracer. 

In medical therapy, the isotope can be used like 
X-rays or radium: a diseased tissue or organ is ex- 
posed to radiation from a source either outside or 
inside the body. In the latter method of treatment, the 
radiomaterial is given to the patient by vein or mouth 
and the body processes themselves locate the radio- 
activity in the desired tissue or organ. These are not 
permanent cures, but they help to control disease and 
prolong the patient's useful life. 

Radioactive strontium has been used for treating 
small lesions and diseases of the eye. Radioactive 
cobalt, in large quantities, is being investigated as a 
possible substitute for two- or three-million volt X- 
ray machines in treating deep-seated concer. Radio- 
active gold, injected into body cavities like those 
around the lungs and abdomen, has proved useful in 
reducing the amount of liquid which collects there in 
certain types of cancer. 

Radioactive iodine has been remarkably effective in 
treating thyroid diseases. Oral administration of this 
isotope is becoming the preferred treatment in an 
increasing number of medical centers for hyperthyroid 
victims. It has ‘been reported that in some 90 percent 





—— The Atom in Agriculture 





Concentrating on mutations in kernels of corn, Dr. Ralph Singleton of Brookhaven Laboratory (left) finds atomic 
radiation speeds up the working of nature And Dr. John Mitchell (right) of the Plant Industry Station at 
Bettsville, Md., applies an infinitesimal amount of radioactive material to regulate experimental plant growth. 








of the cases treated, hyperthyroidism has been con- 
trolled in two to four months by one or two treatments 
10 percent of the patients may require a third treat 
ment, 

As in medicine, so in agriculture many of the most 
complex problems concern the fundamental processes 
of growth. What minerals and organic nutrients do 
plants need? How do plant roots pick them up and use 
them? Nature’s 


green plants use sunlight to convert carbon dioxide and 


marvelous secret process whereby 
water into complex sugars and starches is the object 
of perhaps the most vital of all atomic tracer studies. 
How does this photosynthesis, which accounts for all 
the world’s food and most of its fuel, really work? 

The atomic detectives have already uncovered in 
valuable clues and partial answers to these all-impor- 
tant questions. Agronomists have learned, for example 
that the farmer knows very little about how and when 
to use fertilizer, often spreading it on soils that do not 
need fertilizing or using it in an otherwise wasteful 
way. Plant scientists have acquired new knowledge 
the 


about insecticides and weed-killers and plant blight. 


about reactions between various soil elements 
Science knows more, too, about raising livestock and 
producing milk, thanks to the tracer atom. 

Industry also uses radioisotopes primarily as tracer 
atoms in its research and development laboratories. 
However, a number of ways has been found to use 
isotopes directly —as sources of radiation — in certain 
manufacturing controls. 


For instance, radioactive thickness gauges are being 


used by approximately 100° industrial firms in the 
United States to control the thickness of products 
ranging from paper to steel. Radioisotopes are being 
used even more widely to inspect metal castings and 
welds for defects invisible to the naked eye. They are 
used to mark the boundaries between different oil prod- 
ucts flowing through the same cross-country pipeline: 
one company is now using this technique in a 550-mile 
pipeline running through the northwestern US 

Perhaps the best example of industry's use of radio 
isotopes as tracers is in measuring wear or friction 
Several firms are now using radioactive piston rings 
to measure wear in gasoline and diesel engines, and 
are marketing better oil developed as a result of those 
tests. And the range of tracer use in industry is as wice 
as it is impressive: from testing the efficiency of wash 
ing machines and finding leaks in plumbing systems, to 
following the movements of preservatives used in 
telephone poles. 

Can there now be any doubt that the radioisotope 
is one of the most versatile, as well as valuable, scien 
tific keys yet discovered? It helps investigators to 
unlock complex processes of lite and other phenomena 
of our physical world which before had been only 
dimly understood. 

So great has been its impact that the time has come 
perhaps, to change our educational vocabulary to in 
clude the radioisotope in. In the past our education 
has been focussed about the three traditional “r’s’ 
reading, ‘riting, and ‘rithmetic. Now we need a dra 


matic new fourth “r’: radioactivity. 








Warning that radioactivity is “hot” stuff is prominently displayed (left) as a radioactive source trains gamma 

rays simulating sunlight onto plants in experiment to observe workings of photosynth sis. Dried plants (right) 
g g 

are ground to a fine powder in a laboratory mill before their radioactivity is measured in plant growth tests, 
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Hin a few short years the 
W dreams or were they night- 
mares?—of a handful of theoretical 


physicists have been translated 
into the shattering reality of an ex- 
plosive a million times more power- 
ful than any man had previously 
known. Those who shared in the 
process of making al A bomb and, 
the 
and have been haunted ever since 
1945—by a 


catastrophe. 


now, H-bomb, are haunted— 


sense of impending 
They are haunted, 
too, by thei Owl powerlessness to 
check the drift toward doom. 

It is not that they have not tried. 
Even before Hiroshima, a number 
of scientists who had helped to de- 
velop the atomic bomb actually 
begged the government not to use 
it; thei 
After the first atomic explosions in 


advice fell on deaf ears 
Japan, the pent-up emotional pres- 
sures of these and other scientists 
were also explosively released. Pro 
pelled into public life, physicists 
and chemists suddenly became 
preachers, teachers, lobbyists. 
Their efforts reached a climax 

by then the original experimenters 
of Oak Ridge, Los Alamos and Chi 
cago had been joined by others who 
had never seen the inside of a Man- 
1946 
and 1947, They had two goals. The 
first the 
atomic energy the 
United States from the hands of the 
The second goal was to 


hattan District laboratory—in 


was to wrest control of 


program in 


military. 
place atomic energy under interna- 
tional control and thus enforce an 
effective ban on The Bomb. 

They achieved their first goal: 
Senator Brien McMahon, a states- 
man of unique vision, was advised 


60 


The tragedy of the 


by atomic scientists in his sponsor- 
ship of the bill which took atomic 
energy laboratories and factories 
out of the hands of the Army Engi- 
neers and gave them to a five-man 
civilian Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

They also made some progress 


The 


scientists had dedicated themselves 


toward their second target 
to the concept of international con- 
trol as they worked in their secret 
laboratories, long before Hiroshima. 
Their ideas were outlined in the 
Franck Report to the Secretary of 
War in June, 1945—a report which 
also, incidentally, urged that The 
Bomb not be dropped on Japan. 
After the explosions at Hiroshima 


Nagasaki 


a public one: it was the 


and the discussion be- 


came 


scientists who led in that. dis- 
cussion. 

In June, 1946, success seemed in 
sight. Bernard Baruch presented 
to the United Nations 


proposal to entrust to an interna- 


America’s 


tional authority the development of 
atomic energy in order to benefit 
all nations and prevent its use for 
destruction. That 
based on the so-called Acheson- 
Lilienthal report which Dr. J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer had helped pre- 


proposal was 


pare. 

No reader of this magazine need 
be reminded of the high hopes 
this imaginative plan aroused, nor 
the enthusiasm—so_ brief!—ensuing 
when all the nations, including the 
Soviet 
ciple of international control. Then 


Union, accepted the prin- 





Clan their 
wisdom be 
applied to 


politics? 








ALBERT EINSTEIN 
He started the atomic ball rolling 
by his letter to F. D. Roosevelt. 











Society will not allow him to share in the control 


of the terrible weapon his genius has created 


atomic scientist 


followed the endless sessions of 
the UN Atomic Energy Committee, 
in which the Soviet representatives, 
who at first had obviously wanted 
only a paper agreement, gradually 
came to accept many of the funda- 
mental principles of effective con- 
trol. But ultimately the Soviet 
Union balked—balked at 


tional ownership of atomic ex- 


interna- 


plosive stockpiles and international 
management of the plants produc- 
ing them. 

Since the Western technical ex- 
perts regarded international owner- 
ship and management as the key- 
stone of the whole control structure, 
the UN negotiations dragged into 
dreary deadlock. And the organized 
efforts of the atomic scientists, who 


had worked with such intensity of 


aim to push the project through 


correspondingly lost their = mo 
mentum. 

They could look back to success 
in sparking the transfer of atomic 
the US 


thority. Their assertions that, even 


energy in to civilian au- 
from the point of view of successful 
arms production, civilian control 
was advisable were borne out by 
America’s spectacular progress in 
atomic armaments. However, this 


was but a meager satisfaction 
for those who had hoped to direct 
the energies of the atom to peaceful 
and constructive goals alone. 


By the end of 1948, 


scientists were no longer a political 


the atom 


force, aiming at a definite goal. 


Important peripheral activities did, 


indeed, continue. The Federation 
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of American Scientists, for example, 


operated as a study center and 
listening post in Washington and, 
through its local chapters, went on 
alerting scientists to significant leg- 
islative and political developments. 
Not the least of these were the se- 
curity regulations which affected 
scientific work, and the travel re- 
strictions on American and foreign 
scientists. The monthly Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists established a 
reputation both here and abroad 
the 


where science and public policy 


for its discussions in areas 
overlap. But the early ardor, and 
the urgent hope that what the 


had 


might also be able to control for 


atom-smashers created, they 
the good had, for the great major- 


itv, been dissipated, 
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ryy ue frustration of these men of 
[ science may not, in itself, be of 
( xceptional importance, However, 
it reflects a fact—a dimly and _ re- 
luctantly recognized fact—which | 
believe to be of significance to 
every man alive: that the fate of 
nations and the very survival of ow 
civilization are more and more en 
meshed in the web of science and 
technology. The tragic impasse 
since those hopeful days in 1946 
suggests also—and, among policy- 
makers, this is not recognized at all 
that the application of objective 
scientific methods might be of 
some use in the conduct of national 
and international affairs. It could 


not, at anv rate, do worse. 


rywe United States Congress con- 
| sists, for all practical purposes, 
of lawyers—law still being consid- 
ered the sole appropriate training 
for statesmen—plus a sprinkling 
of businessmen and farmers. There 
is no Congressman whose_ back- 
ground would enable him to judge 
the factors of science and engineer- 
ing which enter into the determina- 
tion of national policies. Only a very 
few legislators, like the late Senator 
McMahon, even consider it neces- 
sary to gain some grasp of the 
technical matters upon which they 
must decide. Scientists and tech- 
nologists, at best, are called on to 
give advice solely at the technical 
level—and then by military authori- 
ties. Their influence must) enter 
through the back door of the De 
fense Department. 

The atom scientists believe that 
this is a gravely dangerous situa 
tion. In a world in which swift de 
velopments in military technology 
power generation, agricultural out- 
put, and the like, affect politics 
decisively, scientific thought and 
scientific methods should be in- 
jected into statesmanship—not on 
the low level of technical advice 
but on the level of policy determin- 
ation. These men are not so pre- 
sumptuous as to imagine that 
scientists are the chosen Jeaders of 
our age or that science has patent 
solutions to all the ills of the world. 
They do, believe that 


scientists have ways of diagnosing 


however, 
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those ills and seeking remedies 
which could usefully complement 
those of the lawyers, the clergymen, 
the economists, and the soldiers. 

It has been said that the atomic 
scientists have uneasy consciences 
and that their efforts 


from a terrified realization of the 


stemmed 


potential of what they themselves 
had created. This is true, but it is 
not all of the truth. Guilt may be a 
part of their motivation, but an 
other part is an aroused intellect 
They are convinced that trving to 
solve the problems of the atomic 
age with outdated emotional and 
irrational attitudes, is courting ulti 
mate disaster. 

Now, this is not to say that sci- 
entists are the only rational men, or 
that all scientists are always ra- 
tional. No human pursuit is wholly 
rational: even in the process of 
scientific discovery, emotion and 
inspiration play an important role. 
And, when they venture outside 
their own field, many scientists be 
come fully as emotional as_ those 
whom they—like clergymen, doc- 
tors, or other “initiates” —sometimes 
call “laymen.” 

Nevertheless, of all the profes- 
sional groups, scientists are the 
most accustomed to discipline and 
rationality in their thinking. They 
cannot, in the long run, achieve 
recognition and success by appeal- 
ing to emotions, by concealing 
unfavorable results or twisting un- 
attractive facts. The antics of the 
dictators of Soviet science notwith- 
standing, scientists all over the 
world—and this includes the Soviet 
Union—operate from the same ex- 
perimental premises, use the same 
logical methods, and can under- 
stand each other through all the 
ideological “Curtains.” A scientific 
team with members from Russia. 
America, India and Japan, sent to 
investigate the causes of an epi- 
demic, would have no trouble pre- 
paring a common report or agree- 
ing on common remedial action. 

A modicum of this scientific ra- 
tionality can—and should—be_ in- 
troduced into international politics: 
this is the core of the atom sci- 
entists’ belief. A rational analysis 
of man’s situation today leads to 


conclusions even more ominous 
than those reached by emotional 
judgments. It reveals ills and 
dangers deeper and more perma- 
nent than the villainy of power- 
hungry fanatics now ruling a part 
of the globe. However, this analysis 
also points to the possibility of 
remedies far beyond the ken of tra- 


ditional political or military minds. 


scien- 


\ their efforts to promote this 
] atomic 


approach, the 
suffered 


tists have grave and 


repeated — disappointments — since 
World War II. As a result some 
have concluded—sadly or cynically 

that they have issued their warn- 
ings, the warnings have been ig- 
nored, and that further efforts are 
just a waste of time. They have re- 
tired into their laboratories, seeking 
solace in their explorations of the 
unknown. Others have been caught 
in the rapidly-growing web of mili- 
tary and other government-directed 
research, and have adopted ways of 
life and instincts of self-preserva- 
tion which keep them from activity 
in “controversial” fields. 

Only a 
increasingly 
atomic scientists remains active in 
the “outer world” of politics today. 
And the efforts of even this hand- 


small, persistent—but 


dispirited—band _ of 


ful are more and more limited in 
scope. They still speak up when- 
ever they see some new way in 
which science might be brought to 
bear on public affairs; more often, 
they speak because the rights sci- 
ence has enjoyed in public life in 
the past are being threatened. 

It seems certain that an era in 
the relations between science and 
politics, which began in the spring 
of 1945, is coming to a close. It is 
still possible that a future observer 
may find it a significant page in 
the history of civilization, introduc- 
ing a new chapter in which men 
will become rationally acting mas- 
ters of their fate. Right now it 
seems as if it may be forgot- 
ten—forgotten as the presumptu- 
ous effort by a small group of men, 
perhaps intoxicated by success in a 
field, to their 
ways of thinking and acting on the 


technical impose 


inexorable course of human history. 





HOW TO BE HAPPY IN 1953 


(Continued from page 15) 


the wickedness of some individual or group. We must 
realize that the good that individuals and groups can 
do to each other by cooperation is greater than either 
can achieve by victorious competition. We must learn 
generally to be expansive rather than restrictive in 
our emotions, and, if we succeed in this, we shall find 
that our feelings towards others tend to be friend] 
rather than hostile. 

If such psychological changes could be achieved by 
many individuals, they would completely change the 
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aspect of social problems, whether those of interna- 
tional politics or those of economics. Such problems 
have their psychological roots in irrational hatred or 
envy, which in turn has its roots in some profound in- 
ward discontent. In those who have enough to eat, 
much inward discontent results as a rule either from 
a dread of painful self-revelation or from a false theory 
as to what constitutes individual happiness. Sufficient 
courage and sufficient willingness to face facts liberate 
a man from fear and can, without leading to the 
neglect of any duty, produce that kind of carefree 
happiness that leads the birds to sing. 

The modern businessman does not sing, and he will 
not sing until he has freed his soul from oppressive 
cares. When he has done so, not only his own prob- 
lems, but those of the world, will have given place to 


a new joy. 





UNITED NATIONS DIARY 


(Continued from page 9) 


refused to oust American Communists until the Me- 
Carran Committee brought pressure to bear through 
its public hearings, begun in mid-October. 

The facts, however, tell a different story. By June 6 
at least six Americans under investigation on suspicion 
of wartime espionage had been discharged or asked to 
resign. By June 17, 15 had been dropped from the UN 
staff for participation in illegal Communist activities, 
and many more had been scheduled for removal. 

Where Trygvie Lie did hesitate was in firing Ameri- 
cans whose disloyalty to the United States was not 
clear and definite. Among this group were those who 
invoked their constitutional privilege of refusing to 
answer questions on the ground that their answers 
might incriminate them. The Secretary-General wres- 
tled at length with this problem, troubled both by the 
possibility of injustice to the individua!s concerned 
and the effect this would have on the vast proportion 
of loyal Secretariat members. 

At the start of the McCarran Committee's open hear- 
ings, Lie in effect told his staff that they should answer 
the Committee's questions relating to Communism or 
subversion. Afterwards, he dismissed one official, sus 
pended another, and placed nine others on compulsory 
leave—all of whom had answered the Committee with 
silenew. It was at this time that Lie formed the special 
legal panel to advise him on what policy to follow in 
regard to Americans who invoked this privilege. 

The basic recommendations of the panel were: 


1) UN personnel considered disloyal by the “host” 
country (in this case, the United States) should not be 
employed in that country by the UN, 

2) Refusal to testify on grounds of the Fifth (self- 
incrimination) Amendment to the US Constitution 
creates “suspicion of guilt” and is in itself sufficient 


grounds for dismissal from the UN. 


3) In cases where an employee denies charges of sub 
version, the Secretary-General himself should weigh 


the evidence and act accordingly. 


The Secretary-General promptly accepted these 
recommendations, and ordered the nine employees on 
special leave to testify or face loss of their UN posi 
tions. On December 5, he fired all nine. 

With this action, Trygvie Lie took an important 
step toward solving one of the UN’s greatest prob- 
lems: that of evolving an international civil service 
despite international chaos and animosity. The only 
method available has been the difficult one of trial 
and error. The last 10 months have given heartening 
proof that the Secretariat itself is determined to find 
a solution which satisfies legitimate national interests 
while preserving the ideal of a truly international o1 


ganization, 








Editorial 





On Loyalty 


HAT is the real meaning of the tragic crisis which 
W envelops the United Nations? And how does it affect 
the ideal of world organization, faith in which seemed 
unshakable only yesterday? 

With deep anxiety these questions are being asked by 
an increasing number of people who are not diplomats or 
international experts, but simply ordinary men and women 
who yearn for peace and brotherhood among all nations. 

In a hundred years, Korea will probably be recognized 
as one of the decisive politico military facts of this cen- 
tury; today it has been permitted to appear as a hopeless 
impasse bought at the price of tragic sacrifices. The big 
international issues of the day—South Africa, Tunisia, 
Moroceo, Palestine, Kashmir—remain unsolved, and their 
discussion only seems to enhance the tumultuous unrest 
of continents. The need for some kind of stability is greate: 
than ever, but Secretary-General Trygve Lie has resigned, 
and the most central position in international affairs is 
abandoned. 

Helplessness and frustration seem complete. Then, as if 
all this were not enough, the Secretariat itself is suddenly 
shaken to its foundation by the tragic suicide of one of its 
ablest members and by the summary dismissal of a number 
of key officials, American citizens suspected of subversion 
or even espionage. 

To many, this last in the series of critical events appears 
the most ominous of all. It reveals basic contradictions in 
the UN machinery; it menaces the independence of inter- 
national civil service; it is laden with the dynamite of 
American politics, 

In this atmosphere of misunderstanding, tragedy, and 
failure, the strongest-minded Americans suffer a crisis of 
conscience. This is the anguished question they ask; Can 
I be utterly loyal to my own country and at the same time 
to an international organization like the United Nations? 

Let it be said that their question is contrived. There is 
no conflict between loyalty to the United States—or any 
other country which believes in the Charter—and the 
United Nations. And there has never been one. 

Whoever is loyal to the United States is loyal to a set 
of ideas concerning man. And the foundation stone of the 
United Nations is belief in the selfsame ideas by the over 
whelming number of the member nations. In this sense 
one can hardly be a good American and not believe in the 
United Nations. 

But how about the American Communists in the Sec- 
retariat? How about subversion and espionage? 

If'there are American Communists in the UN, they are 
even more apt to violate the Charter of the world organi 
zation than the Constitution of their own country. The 
United States has not outlawed the Communist Party, but 
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Article 100 of the Charter states that: “In the performance 
of their duties . . . the staff shall not seek 


instruction from any government or from any authority 


receive 


external to the Organization.” 

We know, of course, that a member of the 
Party is a member because he is willing and eager to accept 
instructions from the Party, which in the final instance is 
the Soviet Government itself. A Communist who does not 
resign from the Party when he accepts a position with the 
UN will always be suspect of carrying over Party discipline 
into his new office, thereby viol: iting his allegiance to a 
United Nations. Disloyalty to both the US and the 
becomes indivisible, even as loyalty is, 

Where does this leave the members of the Secretariat 


who are subjects of Communist countries and whose pres 


Communist 


ence is indispensable if the organization is to preserve its 
worldwide character? 

It leaves them in a position which is illogical in theory 
but is justified by the logic of reality, the logic of life. They 
must execute the instructions of their government, for 
such is the nature of their totalitarian society. Thus they 
violate the Charter of the UN 
violation makes it possible to avoid the definitive split of 
the world, and to hope that history as it evolves may one 
day heal the present breach through the machinery of the 


But at the same time this 


world organization. 

In this sense there is a fundamental contradiction in the 
very existence of the United Nations. As Christianity 
centuries ago divided into an Eastern and a Western 
Church, so there is today—if not in form, at least in fact—an 
Eastern and a Western United Nations. This is the basic 
fact which puts many an event in the UN into a true per- 
spective. It explains glaring contradictions within the 
organization, makes compromises with logic inevitable, 
exacts concessions on the part of nations and individuals. 
But all these sacrifices a 
that this is the best available solution leading to a less 


re justified as long as we believe 


complex, a better future. 

The schism exists but the idea on which the UN was built 
survives. Policies may have to be reversed, machinery may 
need changes, fre sher and more powerful leaders may be 
needed, but the idea is imperishable. So must be our loy al 
ty to that idea, especially in these times of fears, doubts, 


and temptations. 
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Even a Boy can fight Communism with Tru 





Kids on Radio Free Europe Send Hope To Pals Behind Iron Curtain 


Twelve-year-old Karel Paces, a young 
Czech found in a German refugee camp, 
is broadcasting over Radio Free Europe 
to his Czech friends behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

He is telling them familiar children’s 
stories in their native tongue —stories 
now denied them by their Communist 
masters. These stories have a very real 
meaning to Karel’s friends, a meaning 
ingrained in the folklore of their country. 

Karel Paces is giving his friends, the 
boys and girls of his beloved Czecho- 
slovakia, the truth of their own country 
and the free world. It is this truth which 
every American must support now so 





Contributed in the public interest by 


UNITED NATIONS WORLD 


that it can be used to fight the deceit, 
darkness and despair which Communist 
tyranny is spreading through the satellite 
countries of Europe. 

Day and night, Radio Free Europe is 
exposing Communist lies and propa- 
ganda, and sustaining the hope of op- 
pressed millions that some day they will 
live in a better world. 


At least $4,000,000 is needed this year 


to support and expand the operations of 


Radio Free Europe and Radio Free Asia. 
In addition, the Crusade for Freedom is 
seeking the signatures of Americans, on 
Freedom-Grams. These will be your per- 
sonal pledges of hope for a free world. 


This Crusade cannot succeed without 
your help. Your contribution is needed 
now to help support Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Free Asia .. . to help fight red 
lies with truth and to win the cold war. 

Support this truth campaign now and 
help bring to millions the promise of 
future freedom. 


Send your contribution to 
Crusade for Freedom, 
c/o your local Postmaster 





Help Truth Fight Communism 
Give To Crusade For Freedom 
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Medal of Honor “= J < 


HE REDS IN AMBUSH on the ridge had 
lain concealed, withholding their fire. Now they 
opened up. The two squads were trapped. Their 


leaders were wounded; others were dropping. 


Set. Ingman took command. He reorganized the 
survivors, assigned fields of fire, encouraged the 
men to fight. A red machine gun opened fire. The 
sergeant charged it alone, neutralizing it with a 


grenade. 


Then he tackled another gun. A grenade and a 
burst of fire knocked him down, badly wounded. 
He got up, reached the gun, and dispatched the 
entire crew. When his squad reached him, they 
found Sergeant Ingman unconscious—but 100 of 


the enemy fleeing in panic. 


“Bucking the Communists,” says Sergeant Ing- 
man, “takes an awful lot of staying power. The 
G.1.’s have got it. You have, too, when you invest 


part of your hard-earned pay regularly in Bonds.” 


Bonds are first of all a cash saving for you. But 
they're also back of our country’s production 
power. Which couples up with G.I. fire power to 
keep the peace for all of us. 


Peace is for the strong! 
For peace and prosperily save with 


U S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% in- 
terest, compounded semi-annually when held to maturity! 
Also, all maturing FE. Bonds automatically go on earning 
at the new rate—for 10 more years, $18.75 can pay back 
$33.67. $37.50 pays $67.34. And so on. Today, start invest- 
ing in U.S. Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan at work. 
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